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TO GAS FITTERS AND PLUMBERS. 
ROUGHT [RON GAS PIPE HOOKS, HOW- 


ever small a matter for gas fitters, are often a 
trouble for not having them sometimes on hand when required. 
L. Warreter & Co., 94 Beekman street, N. Y., have always on hand 
several hundred kegs of all sizes, from 3¢-inch to 2-inch. They are 
made.of the best quality horse-shee nail-iron, and are warranted 
not to break. They also keep constantly on hand a large assort- 
ment of all kinds of materials for PLumBrrs, such as China Wash 
Basins, Closet Basins, Pan Closets, Bath Tubs, Boilers, Brass and 
Silver-plated Cocks, Brass and Iron Pumps, Hydraulic Rams, French 
Fountain Jets, &c., all at the very lowest prices. 


J. H. BRICK & CO. 


YROOKLYN CLAY RETORT AND FIRE BRICK 

) Works, Van Dyke, near Van Brunt street, Brooklyn, 

Y.—J. H. BRICK & COQ., manufacturers of Non-Filtrating Clay 

torts, Fire Brick, Gas and Hot House Tiles, Arch, Furnace and 
Brick, Fire Cement, Mortar, &c. 

. H. B. & Co. have, at their extensive works, facilities for manu- 
turing, which enable them to supply gas companies and others 
‘th any amount of their goods, at short notice. 

*articular attention is invited to their superior Clay Retorts, 
ich are giving pertect and universal satisfaction to the numerous 
5 companies who have them in practical operation. 

they refer all parties interested to the Brooklyn Gas-Light Works, 
ere can be seen more than two hundred in daily use. 


CHECK-BOOKS FOR GAS CONSUMERS. 


AS METER CHECK-BOOKS, ARRANGED WITH 

a meter index to record the consumption of gas for 

tive months, detecting at once any over-charge by a gas-light 

apany and rendering a mistake impossible. Price 25 cents each, 

$15 or huadred, delivered free of postage. Postage stamps can 
remitted in payment. 

Address Office of the American Gas-Licar JournaL, No. 40 Wall 

Areet, New York City. 


LAND IN CANADA FOR GAS-LIGHT SHARES. 











Town of Cobourg, Nerthumberland Co....... 14 acres 

ido. Hamilton, de. O. wenccs * 
De. North Monaghan, Peterborough Gin cucese Oe. 
Do. South do. do. Diiccccs ae, 
Do. Dummer, do. Bsc ae | 
Do. Douro, do. OO bd 
Do. Haldimond, Northumberland do. ...... 200 = 


These lands are well located, and will be exchanged on equitable 
terms for sound, dividend-paying gas-light shares in the United 
Sates or British Provinces. 

Apply to or address E. R. L., Post-Office, Toronto, Canada. 

Or, care American Gas-Licat Journat, New York. 


H. P. GENGEMBRE’S 


JATENT NON-FREEZING AND NON-EVAPOR. 
» ating Gas-Meter Fluid. 

A meter once filled with this fluid will require no further attend- 
ace ; will allow any amount of gas to pass through without affect- 
ig the level of the fluid, and will work equally well in winter or 
smmer, however exp ‘sed it may be. 

The undersigned, wishing it tested as thoroughly as possible, will 
ford every facility to companies desirous of experimenting with 
is fluid. Address A. DOISY, Box 1180, Cincinnati, O. 


WILLIAM ROY, 


7A BROADWAY, NEW YORK, IMPORTER OF 
' the celebrated PERCETON FIRE-CLAY RE- 


ORTS, the quality of which is superior to any other clay yet dis- 
— Analysis as under: 
8... 








ovcoccescccce GBS Magnesia... ..0ccccc.e.. 0.3 
Alumina ...... ..... $5.0 Prox. of Manganese..... 0.2 
So. oe ea <2 ere 0.5 


‘Vrrairiep Fire-Cray Press, from 2-inch to 36-inch, in lengths of 
ae three feet; are indestructible, and not affected by gases or 
ce 

Thomas Edington & Son’s Parent Cast Iron Pires are cast verti- 
nily to any weight required. They can also be coated with Dr. 
‘mith’s Solution, which prevents corrosion; adapted for gas and 
tater. Made in lengths of nine and twelve feet, or turned and 
ered joints. 

Wrovcut Iron Tunes and all materials for gas and water works. 
‘re-Bricks, Fire-Clay, Water Hydrants, Scotch and English Can- 
el Coal, &c. Kennedy’s Water Meters for measuring the flow of 
‘ater—indispensable to all water companies. 


COKE FOR SALE, 


T THE WORKS OF THE NEW YORK GAS 


ight Company. Apply to the Engineer, at th 
Rey rele Sit and 294 frees, East River. arg . 





CORNELIUS & BAKER, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


LAMPS, CHANDELIERS, 
GAS FIXTURES, &c. 


MANUFACTORIES, 
821 CHERRY STREET, 
AND 


FIFTH STREET AND COLUMBIA AVENUE. 
STORE, 710 CHESNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


JOHN B. MURRAY, 


ANKER, No. 40 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 

City, offers for sale a variety of Gas-Licar Suarss, 
paying eight to twelve per cent. regular dividends; the most sound 
and reliable security for permanent investment that exists. Those 
having gas-light shares to sell, as well as those wishing to buy, are 
invited te communicate with this office. 








\LEGG’S TREATISE ON COAL-GAS MANUFAC- 
ture, third edition, with full instructions upon 

every detail incident to Gas-making, illustrated by engravings, has 

arrived. No gas company or engineer sheuld be without it. 

For sale at office of AmsrICAN GAS-Licgut JOURNAL. 


PHILADELPHIA GAS-FIXTURE WORKS. 


ARNER, MISKEY & MERRILL, MANUFAC- 
turers; store No. 718 Chestnut street, Philadel- 
phia. Warner, Peck & Co., No. 376 Broadway,N. Y., would re- 
spectfully inform the public that they continue to manufacture all 
kinds of Gas Fixtures, Lamps, Girandoles, Bronzes &c., &., and 
that their large and varied steck comprises the simplest as well as 
the most elaborate patterns, designed by their French artists. 
They also continue to keep at their store, No. 376 Broadway, a 
large and full assortment of all their manufactured goods. Dealers 
and others are invited to call and examine. 


UTLERS PATENT PORTABLE GAS-WORKS 
are designed for Dwellings, Churches, Factories 
and Country Villages, as well as for large consumers in cities. They 
make gas from Crepe Rosin, and are WARRANTED to make as rich 
an article, at less than ONE-HALF the cost of that made by the old 
method in Portable Gas-Works, and at one-third the average price 
of Coal Gas as sold in cities. Great savings in expense of light 
GUARANTEED to large consumers. 

Works of all sizes furnished to suit applicants. Mains, Service 
and Distributing Pipes put in. Also, a large assortment of Gas 
Chandeliers, and other fixtures, always on hand, at the lowcst 
prices. 

The Mansion Hovse, Brooxtyn, with 250 burners in constant use, 
make their own gas with my apparatus, with results as stated above. 
This (with a small one to my store) can be seen in operation by 
application at my office, where descriptive pamphlets, with the 
names of numbers who are using them, will be furnished. 

JOHN BUTLER, 
Nos. 112 Fulton and 15 Henry streets, 
Rrooklyn, N. Y. 


COLWELL & CO., 


ANUFACTURERS OF PIG [RON AND CAST 
Iron Gas and Water Pipes, No. 207 North Water 
street and 206 North Wharves, Philadelphia. 
STEPHEN COLWELL, W. DWIGHT BELL, 
THEO. TREWENDT, SAMUEL FULTON. 


W. ANDERSON, 


ANUFACTURER OF GAS BURNERS, NEW 

Haven Railroad Depot, cor, of Franklin and Elm 

ats., New York. Scotch Tips constantly on hand. Tips and Burners 

made to order. Brass Tips for street lights and other purposes 
made to order. 




















JOHN NEWKUMET, 


HILADELPHIA FIRE BRICK WORKS, VINE 
and Twenty-third streets, Philadelphia, 
Manufacturer of all kinds of Fire-Bricx, Ga-sHovss Tits, 
to suit all the different plans in use. Clay Retorts and Dentists’ 
Moffles. Orders filled at short notice. 





GAS COAL.—PENN COAL CO. 


HE PENN COAL COMPANY HAVING COM- 
pleted arrangements for mining and shipping Coal 

on an extensive scale, are now prepared toreceive orders, 
The mines are favorably located on the line of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, 26 miles east of Pittsburgh, Pa. The 
coal has been tested by many gas works, and the highest 
testimonials will be furnished. Communications ad- 
dressed to the A. L. Massey, Philadelphia, will have 


immediate attention. 





GIRARD TUBE WORKS. 


) URPHY & ALLISON, PROPRIETORS. 

Wrought Tron Coke-Welded Tubes for Gas, Water, 
Steam, &c. Wrought, Cast, and Malleable Iron Fit- 
tings. Steam and Gas Cocks, Valves, &e. 

Also Galvanized Tubes and Fittings. 

Office, 1908, Market street, Philadelphia. 





STANDARD PHOTOMETRIC CANDLES. 


WING TO THE NUMBER OF APPLICATIONS 
made to me for information concerning the supply 
of the “STANDARD SPERM CANDLE” used in 
Photometrics, I have obtained a supply, from which I 
can furnish these who require them, with full directions 
for use. T. W. PARMELE, 
No, 4 Irving Place. 


MANY, BALDWIN & MANY, 


49 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK, AGENTS FOR 

Gautier’s Clay Retorts, Fire and Arch Bricks, 
Gas-House Tiles, &c. Black Lead Cruzibles for Steel 
Works and Brass Founders. Also, a full assortment of 
Tiles and general Hardware. 








DAVID JONES, 


RNAMENTAL JAPANNER, No. 2483 NORTH SE- 
cond street, Philadelphia, respectfully solicits a 
liberal share of patronage from the manufacturers of Gas Meters 
and others. He is prepared to execute all orders for Japanning, 
promptly and reasonably. 
Reference—Code, Hopper & Gratz, Gas Meter makers, Phila. 


ta ADVERTISER IS DESIROUS OF EMPLOY- 
ment with some Gas Company, south or west, as 
Agent, Book-keeper, Clerk or Superintendent; has had 8 years’ 
practical experience, and is fully posted in all business details. 
First-class references can be seen by applying to the editor of the 
American Gas-Licut Journal, to whose care communications may 
be addressed to T. V. 


HE MANAGER OF A _ PROVINCIAL GAS- 

Works in England, is desirous of obtaining a simi- 

lar situation in the United States. He has had et pa 

experience in gas-works in all their various departments. has 

first-class testimonials, which may be seen by applying at the office 
of the American Gas-Licut JournaL, Address J. 8. 











TO INVENTORS. 


) ESSRS. J. WRIGHT & CO., CONSULTING 

Engineers, and Solicitors of Patents, No, 42 Bridge 
Blackfriars, London, E. C. Patents for Inventions obtained in all 
countries where Patent Laws are in force. Orders from American 
Inventors may be sent through the office of the American Gas-Licet 
JOURNAL, 

MESSRS. J. WRIGHT & CO. ARE AUTHORIZED AGENTS 
IN LONDON for receiving subscriptions to the Ammrican Gas-Licut 
JourNAL throughout Great Britain. 


THOMAS NICHOLL, 


AS AND STEAM FITTER AND PLUMBER, 
Nos. 170 and 172 Centre Street, (next door to N. Y. 

Gas Co.’s office,) New York. Pipes inserted in Churches, 
and Dwellings; Chandeliers Regilt ; Jobbing promptly attended to. 








ECOND-HAND WET GAS-METERS FOR SALE, 








Apply to the Fishkill (N. Y.) Gas-Light Cempany 








% J. H. 


BRUNDAGE & CQ., 


38 BURLING SLIP, NEW YORK, DEALERS IN 


ROSINS ESPECIALLY ADAPTED TO CAS-MAKERS’ USE. 


N. B—J. H. B. & Co. ARE OONSTANTLY PURCHASERS OF ROSIN GAS TAR. 
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HE ABOVE CUT REPRESENTS MACKENZIE 
PATENT GAS EXHAUSTER (Force Blast). 

It is offered to Gas Companies as a most perfect Ma- 
chine. They are made of various sizes, capable of ex- 
hausting from 5,000 to 150,000 cubic feet per hour. 

They require less power, work smoothly, are not so 
liable to get out of order, and cost much Jess than the 
imported ones, 

Gas companies intending to use an exhauster, by 
stating the quantity of gas they may wish to have pass 
through per hour, will be furnished with a statement 
of the proper size, and the price of the same, on appli- 
cation to ADDISON SMITH, Manufacturer, New Ha- 
ven, Conn., or to Messrs. ELLIMAN BROTHERS 
New York. 

The manufacturer has the liberty to refer to the 
Albany Gas-Light Co., N. Y., where one has been in 
constant operation for many months. Another one, 
capable of exhausting from 50,000 to 70,000 cubic feet 
per hour, will be in operation in a few weeks, at the 
St. Louis (Mo ) Gas- Works. 


WATERHOUSE & BOWES, 

UILDERS OF GAS-WORKS, RALEIGH, N. C. 
Gas- Works erected in any part of the United States. 
REFERENCES : 

Pres’t. Charlotte Gas-Works, N. C. 





James H. Carson, 


D.G. Fowle, do. Raleigh - N.C. 
J. ©. Smythe, do. Salisbury “ N.C, 
Arch. McClean, do, Fayetteville “ N.C. 


Joseph A. Waddell, do, Staunton i Va. 

A. G. Story, do. Little Falls “ | > 2 

Geo. H. Young, proprietor of Waverly, “ Miss. 

Wm. Johnston, Pres’t Char & S. C. R.R., Charlotte, N. C. 

A. B. Wood, Agt. Reading Iron W’ks,57 Maiden l’e, N.Y. 

Cornelius Baker, manufacturer of gas fixtures, Phil’a. 
G. B. Waternovuse. M. Bowes, 


A. BRONSON, 


ATTERN anp MODEL DESIGNER ann MAKER, 
having had twenty-five years experience, will assist 

and perfect, for all who desire, inventions and designs, 
Patterns and models made of wood, iron or brass, 
(secretly, if desired,) on short notice. 

N. B.—Stove and machine patterns of every descrip- 
tion, made with elegance and precision. 

Metallic Letters tor Patterns always on hand. 

102 Elm street, corner Walker street, New York. 








FRD. C. KRAUSE, 
\ ANUFACTURER OF PATENT POROUS GAS- 
Burners for Cooking, Ironing, Heating, Chemical 
Apparatus, &c., No, 772 Eighth avenue, corner of 54th 
street, New York. 


TO GAS COMPANIES. 


ype ADVERTISER (28 YEARS OF AGE, PRE- 
sently residing in Scotland,) having had 13 years’ 
practical experience in everything incidental to the for- 
mation and management of gas-works, desires an ap- 
pointment with some gas company in America. Is 
fully competent to undertake the duties of Superintend- 
ent or Engineer of an extensive gas-works. Salary 
required moderate. Further particulars and testimo- 
nials can be seen by applying at the office of the Ame- 
rican Gas-Ligut JournaL, J. H. FS. 








IRON, GAS, AND WATER PIPE. 
OHN GILKISON & CO., No. 99 BEAVER ST., 
New York City, Agent for the largest Iron Founders 
in Scotland.. They are prepared to make contracts for 
the supply of Iron Pipe from 2 to 48 inches in diameter, 
for delivery in the spring. Every description of Cast- 
ings made to order. Wire Rope, &c., &c. 


REGULATORS FOR GAs. 
AVING 15 TO 30 PER CENT.—THESE: REGU- 
lators have been tested during the past two years, 
under all the varied circumstances of gas consumption, 
and have proved themselves self-acting, non-clogging, 
and in every way perfectly reliable. 

They can be easily attached to meters or pipes, and 
do not obstruct the flow of gas to the burners when the 
street pressnre is low, nor allow them to “blow” when 
it is high, See Amedican Gas-Licur Journat for Nov., 
1859, p. 74, ’ JOHN H. COOPER, 

114 North Seventh st., Philadelphia Pa: 











F. BUTTS & CO., 


AS-COAL DEALERS, CLEVELAND, OHIO.— 
The attention of gas companies is called to the 
following analysis o, Sterling Coal, which is mined 
and sold exclusively by us: 
CLevetanp, May 17th, 1859. 
ANALYSIS OF “STERLING COAL.” 
ecbstestasee 


Spi Blo ccwcncccsscsseoss 











Hygremetric moisturé,.......ee.eeeeeseseees 1,85 
Volatile combustible moisture,........-.ee-6+- 34.15 
Coke, (clear and porous,)...... Ldek eet avcese Se 
100 
Fixed carbon in the coke, ......e.esee- 62.00 
Ashes, (yellowish white,),...-.«++-.-+- 2.00 
64.00 
COMPOSITION OF ASHES. 
DE civédevodeneeuonse ewe eee keh ahipak a4 0.80 
PEER Leubaddeecscaesertiae AWeetdes 0.45 
Sulphate of Iron,, ....2.eee eee eccccedece - 0.85 
2.00 
Percentage of sulphur, ......sccsccecsscrecs 0.28 


J. L. Cassets, M.D., 
Prof. of Chemistry, Cleveland Medical College. 


P. S.—The specimen from which the above analysis 
was made, was taken by myself from a car load, and 
may be regarded as a fair average; in fact, this coal is 
very uniform in its characteristics. It also yielded four 
per cent. more gas than the Pittsburgh coal. es 

This coal is used by the following gas-light companies, 
and to whom reference can be made, as to quality, dc. : 


Manhattan Gas,Light Company, New York. 


New York ” 

Albany “ oe ay 
West 'lroy “ . " 
Rondout ” " sa 
Elmira “ oe es 
Seneca Falls “ . 4 
Rochester - * ” 
Albion “ “ iit) 
Oswego “ ii} “e 
Brockport “ ss ‘i 
Cleveland * - Ohio. 
Toledo * “ “ 
Sandusky ny “ “ 
Grand Rapids “ *; Mich. 
Kalamazoo “ es ed 
Ann Arbor " * “ 
Milwaukie ‘“ “ Ve. ”* 


For further information, address 
F. BUTTS & CO., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 





TO GAS-LIGHT AND WATER COMPANIES. 


ARONY, MAJOR & KNAPP, PRACTICAL LITH- 
ographers, Engravers, and Printers, No. 449 Broad- 
way, design and execute Certificates of Stock for Gas 
and Water Companies; also Check and Note Books, 
with vignettes of Meters, Gas-Holders, Reservoirs, &c., 
and all other special and commercial work, at the low- 
est, prices, 





STEPHEN SCAMMON, GAS ENGINEER AND 
Contractor for the erection of Gas-Works; also, 

dealer in Cast and Wrought Iron Vipe for Steam, 

Water, and Gas, No. 561 Broadway, New York. 


JAMES HELME, 


\HANDELIER AND GAS FITTING ESTABLISH- 
ment, No. 58 East Thirteenth street, between Broad- 
way and University Place, New York. 








L* JOURNAL DE L'ECLAIRAGE AU GAZ, pub- 
lished in Paris on the 5th and 20th of each month. 
American subscriptions are received at the Office of the 
American Gas-Ligut JournaL, New York. 





PRACTICAL GAS-MAKER WISHES A SITU- 
ation to Superintend a Coal-Gas Works. 
Address—W. H. C., Camden, N. J., Post-office. 





GEORGE W. KRAFT, 
GASOMETER AND BOILER MAKER, 
Chestnut Street Wharf, West Philadelphia, 
MANUFACTURES 
Gasometers, Retort House Roofs, Water Tanks, Puri- 
fying Boxes, Coal Cars, Coke Barrows, and all kinds of 
Wrought Iron Work for Bridges, Buildings, &c., &c. 
2 Particular attention paid to Alterations and Kepairs. gr9 
REFERENCES : 

Joun C. Cresson, Engineer Gas- Works, Philadelphia. 

JoserH A. Sansaton, Engineer Manhattan Gas-Works, New York. 
Col. W. 8. CampBe.t, Engineer Gas-Works, New Orleans. 

P. A. SapBaton, Engineer Gas-Works, Albany. 

Warteruovuse & Bowes, Gas Engineers, Raleigh, N. C. 

JosePrH Bzrtin, Newark, N. J. C. B. Dunaan, Philad elphia. 


FELLOWS, HOFFMAN & Co., 


(Late STARR, FELLOWS & Co.,) 
’ MANUFACTURERS OF 


GAS FIXTURES AND CHANDELIERS, 
Solar, Camphene and Fluid Lamps, 
GIRANDOLES, HALL LANTERNS, &c., 
No. 74 Beekman Street - - - - New York: 











JOHN GILKISON & CO., 

90 BEAVER STREET, NEW YORK CITY, 
IMPORTERS OF 
FIRE-CcUA DT PPIYPE, 
FOR WATER AND SEWER PURPOSES, 


FROM 3 TO 36 INCHES DIAMETER, | 
FIRE BRICKS, VENT AND LININGS, 


AND ALL DESCRIPTIONS OP 


FIRE-CLAY MANUFACTURES. 


WASTE OF CROTON WATER. 


Croton Aquepuct DePrarTMENT, Nov. 12, 1859. 
to CROTON AQUEDUCT BOARD BEING 
charged by law with the protection of the supply 
of water for the city, find it necessary again to call the 
attention of the inhabitants to the extraordinary waste 
which is committed. 

It is believed upon sufficient data that not less than 
thirteen millions of gallons are wasted every day. 
When it is considered that the total quantity which 
can be brought into the city for the present is but 
thirty millions of gallons daily, this amount of waste 
seems altogether unjust and inexcusable. If but one- 
half of this can be prevented by the very simple prac- 
tice of a reasonable economy, the supply will be ade- 
quate to all emergencies. 

This extravagant abuse in the consumption of water 
is not confined to any particular points of draught, but 
is universal, Reckless profusion in ite use is permitted 
by heads of families in every department of domestic 
life, as well as in public buildings and manufactories, 
and probably results ina greater amount of waste ‘in 
the former than in the latter. Another and most ex 
travagant source of waste, in eold weather, is the prac- 
tice of permitting the water, both in private houses and 
in stores, to run day and night in order to prevent its 
freezing in the pipes. ‘lhis can be prevented by draw- 
ing off the water from the pipes in the houses at night, 
or whenever it is not in active use. A faucet on the 
pipe at its entrance into a building is all the fixture 
that is necessary for this purpose. 

All continuous streams of water for any purpose 
whatever, all self-acting, standing, or sitting fixtures 
discharging quantities of water enormously dispropor- 
tioned to the amount required for any legitimate pur- 
pose, and all other sources of waste, can be prevented 
by proper care, and are, therefore, required so to be, 
under the penalties provided by the city ordinanccs, 

Wasteful practices are as unnecessary, in fact, as they 
are unjust te the honest consumer, who is thereby de- 
prived of his proportion of the general supply. 

The public is notified that, in obedience to their duty, 
the Board find it imperatively necessary to exercise in- 
creased vigilance. Kepoits will be made daily of every 
description of waste, when the proper fines will be ex- 
acted, and the water will be cut off from every house, 
whether public orfprivate, in which it is illowed. When 
the supply is cut off, it will not be renewed until the 
expense attending it be paid, and satisfactory assurance 
be given that no further waste will be permitted. 

By order of the Board. 

THOMAS B. TAPPAN, Commissioner. 








NEW YORK GAS BURNER CO, 
BROADWAY, ROOM 18, APPLETON’S 


€ 
34 Building, 

Manufacture to 
order L. E. Hicks’ 
Patent Gas Burner 
for Lighting Streets, 
Steambvats, Rail- 
road Cars,Churches 
Theatres, Stores 
and Private Dwel- 
lings. 

This burner has 
been subjected to 
— known test, 
of the justness . of 
its claims in repeat- 
ed instances, and 
by competent per- 
> Mi my had Oe 
unqualified approv- 


al of the late Pro- 
fessor ‘W. H. Ellet, 
chemist to the Man- 
hattan Gas-Light 
Company, and of 
Mr. J. K. Brick, 
Superintendent ot 
the Brooklyn Gas- 
Works. ‘The ex- 
periments of these 
gentlemen prove 
that its “ economy” 
over ordinary burn- 
ers in the consump- 
tion of gas, for equal 
illuminating pow- 
ers, is in the ratio 
of 232 to 100., 





We think this array of authority at least entitles our 


new burner to a full and fair tri 
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GAS-ENGINEERS’ LIBRARY. 


HE FOLLOWING WORKS, INDISPENSABLE TO 
Engineers and others engaged in the construction of 
Gas-Works and manufacture of Gas, can be obtained at 
the office of the American Gas-Lignt JournaL, New 


York City, by mail or otherwise: 

Ase. & Broxam - Hand-Book of Chemistry. 8vo. 

Acken (A.) Atts and Manufactures, illustrated 
with historical and literary details. 8vo. 
Half calf. London, 1831-45. 

Aw Exeranatory Dicrionary of the Apparatus 
and Instruments employed in the various 
operations of Philosophical and Experiment- 

Chemistry. 17 plates. 8vo. London, 

1824. 

Agnorr (A.) The Smokeless Fire-place, Chimney 
Valve, and other means, new and old, of ob- 
taining Healthful Warmth by Ventilation. 
8vo. London, 1855. 

Brrnay (A. J.) First lines in Chemistry: a 
Manuel for Students. 12mo. London, 1855. 

Bertuter. Traite des Essais par la Voie Seche, 
ou des proprietes, de la Fae aay et de 
Yessaie des Substances Metalliques et des 
Combustibles. 16 pl. 
1848, 

Boorn. Encyclopedia of Chemistry. 1 vol. 4to. 

Branpe(W.T.) Manual of Chemistry. 2 vols. 

8vo. 

Ten Lectures on Organic Chemistry. 12mo. 

Bunsen. Gasometry. 1 vol. 8vo. 

Camrsett. A practical Text-Book of Inorganic 
Chemistry, including the preparation of sub- 
stances, and their Qualitative and Quantita- 
tive Analyses, with Organic Analyses. 12mo, 

Cavenpisu Socrtety’s PusiicaTions: 

Granam’s Chemical Reports and Memoirs, 

Scarce. 

Gmeuw. Hand-Book of Chemistry. 10 vols, 

(See Gmelin, below.) 

Lenman’s Pyhsiological Chemistry. 3 vols. 

and atlas.. 

Biscuorr. Chemical Geology. 2 vols. 

Subscription, per annum, 

Cuatuers (C.) Thoughts on Electricity, with 
notes of Experiments. 8vo., cloth. 1851. 

Cuemicat TecunoLogy; or, Chemistry applied to 
the Arts and to Manufactures. By Profes- 
sor Knapp and Drs. Ronalds and Richardson. 
3 vols. 8vo. (vol. 1, 2d edit.), itlustrated 
with 776 wood cuts and 14 plates, The vols. 
can be had separately. London, 1848-55. 
Vol. i. Fuel and its Applicatious (Coal, Gas, 

Oil, Spermacetti, &e.), and their applica- 
tion to purposes of illumination, Light- 
houses, &c., Resin, Wax, Turpentine, Peat, 
Wood, Stoves, &c., &c., in 2 parts, 8ve., 
488 engravings and 4 plates. 

Vol.2. Glass, Alum, Earthenware, Cements, 
&e., &e., Manufacture. 8vo., with 214 
engravings and 1 plate. 

Vol. 3. On those branches of Chemical In- 
dustry, including the production of Food, 
and related to Agriculture. (Bread, Milk, 
Tea, Coffee, Sugar, Tobacco &e.) With 9 
engravings and 129 wood cuts 

Cuemist (Tne), or Reporter of Chemical Discov- 
eries and Improvements, and Protector of 
the Rights of the Chemist and Chemical 
Manufacturer.. Edited by Charles and John 

. Watt. 4 vols. 8vo., cloth. 1840-43, 

—— A Monthly Journal of Chemical and Physical 
Science. Commencing October, 1853. 
Price, per year or volume, 

Cixee (S.) Manufacture of Coal Gas. 8d 
edition, with plates. London. 

Coorzer (C.) Identities of Light and Heat; of 
Caloric and Electricity. 8vo. 1848. ~ 
Crass (G. A.) Technical Dictionary; or a Dic- 

tionary explaining the terms used in all Arts 

and Sciences. 12mo. London, 1851. 

Daniett (J. F.) An Introduction to the Study 
of Chemical Philosophy; being a preparatory 
view of the forces which concur to the pro- 
duction. of Chemical Phenomena: 2d -ed. 
London, 1853. Very scarce. 

Davy (Sir H.) Chemical Philosophy. 

—— Of the Safety Lamp for Miners. 8vo. 

De ta Rive (A.) A Treatise on Electricity in 

‘ Theory and Practice. 2 vols. 8vo. London. 

Dopp (a) The Curiosities of Industry and the 
Applied Sciences. 8vo, London, 1854. 

Dove CH. W.) The Distribution of Heat over the 
Surface of the Globe, iJlustrated by Isother- 
mal, Thermic Isabnormal, and other Curves 
of Temperature. 4to., with map. London. 

Dv: Bois-Reymonp on Animal Electricity. By 

- Bence Jones. 8vo. - London, 1852. 

Dumas and Bovussincautt. The Chemical and 

Physiological Balance of Organic Nature: 
_ an Essay. 12mo. 

Dunn (M.) History of the Steam Jet as applica- 
ble to the Ventilation of Coal Mines. 8vo, 

Farapay (M.) Chemical Manipulations, being 
Instructions to Students in Chemistry. 8vo. 
London, 1827. Very scarce. 

—— Experimental Researches in Electricity. 3 
vols. 8vo. London, 1849-55. 


2 vols. 8vo. Paris, 
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Fresenius (Dr) Instruction in Chemical Analysis. 

Quantitative, 2d edit. 8vo. cloth. 1855. 

Instructions; in Chemical Analysis., Quali- 
tative. 4th edit. 8vo., cloth. 

Fyrz(A.) Elements of Chemistry. 8vo. London, 

Manual of Chemistry. 8vo. London. 

Gattowar (R.) The First Step in Chemistry: a 
new Method for Teaching the Elements of 
the Science. 2d edit. 12mo. London, 1855. 

— Manual of Qualitative Analysis. 12mo. 

Chemical Diagrams, on four large sheets. 

Grover (R.M.) A Manuel of Elementary Chemis- 
try: aclass book. Illustrated. 12mo. London. 

Gaetin. Hand-book of Chemistry. Vol. 1 to 6. 
Inorganic Chemistry. 

—— Hand-book of Chemistry. Vol. 7 to 10. 
Organic Chemistry. Each vol. 

This work will be completed in 12 vols, 
(Cavendish Society Publications.) 

Grauam. Elementsof Chemistry ; including the 

_application of the Science in the Arts. By 
T. Graham, F.R.S. L. & E.,, Professor of 
‘Chemistry in the University College, Lon- 
don. 2d edition, entirely revised and greatly 
enlarged, copiously illustrated with wood 
cuts. Vol. 1. 1850. , : 
Vol. 2. London and New York, 1857. 
This work, which ranks among the first on 
the subject, is now complete. 

Chemical Catechism. 8vo. London. 

Grecory (Wmu.) Elementary Treatise on Chem- 
istry. 12mo. Edinburgh, 1855. 

— Hand-book of Inorganic Chemistry. Tor 

the use of Students. 8d ed. 12mo, London. 

Hand-book of Organic Chemistry. For the 

use of Students. 4th editicn, corrected and 

much extended. 12mo. London, 1856. 

Grirrin (J. J.) Chemical Recreation. 

Gruirrita. (T.) Chemistry of the Four Seasons, 
12mo. 

Heptey (Joun). Practical Treatise on the Work- 
ing and Ventilation of Coal Mines; with 
suggestions for Improvements in Mining. 
8vo., cloth. 

Henry (W.) Elements of Experimental Chemistry 
2 vols. 8vo. London. 

Hoop (C.) A Practical Treatise on Warming 
Buildings by Hot Water, on Ventilation, &c. 
8d edition. 8vo. London, 1855. 

Horsyey (J. A.) A.Catechism of Chemical 
Philosophy ; being a familiar exposition of 
the Principles of Chemistry and Physics. 
12mo. London, 1856. 

Hucnes. Treatise on Gas-Works. 1 vol. 

TrorGanio Cuemistry (First Outlines of ) 12mo, 

Kane “(Sir Rosert.) Elements of Chemistry, 
theoretical and practical, including the most 
recent discoveries and applications of the 
Science to Medicine and Pharmacy. to Agri- 
culture, and to Manufactures. Illustrated 
by 200 wood cuts. 8vo., cloth. 

Knapp, Ronatps, AND Ricuarpson.. Chemistry in 
its application to the Artsand Manufactures: 

Vol. I.—Fuel and its Applications—Coal, 
Gas, Oil, Spermaceti, &c., and their applica- 
tion to purposes of Illumination, Light- 
houses, d&c.— Resin, Wax, Peet, Wood, 
Stoves d&c., de., in 2 Parts, 8vo., with 433 
Engravings and 4 Plates, 

Vol. If. —Glass, Alum, Earthenware, 
Cements, d&c., &c., manufacture. 8vo., with 
214 Engravings and 1 Plate. 

Vol. I11—Qn those branches: of Chemical 
Industry, including the Production of Food, 
and Related to Agriculture. (Bread, Milk, 
Tea, Coffee, Sugar, Tobacco, &c.) With 9 
Engravings and 129 wood cuts, 

Kyran (J. H.) Elements of Light. 8vo. 

Larpyer (D.) Hand-book of Natural Philosophy, 
Hydrostatics, Pneumatics, and Heat. 12mo, 

-—— The Museum of Science and Arts. 10 vols. 
12mo, Illustrated by engravings. on wood. 

—— Hand-book of Natural Philosophy and 
Astronomy. Third Course—Meteorology, 
Astronomy. 8vo., with 87 lithographic 
plates and upwards of 200 illustrations on 
wood. London, 1853. 

Le Jourgnat De wEciarraGe au Gaz. Paris. 
Published on the 5th and 20th of each month, 
(8th year) per annum, 

Lresic (J.) Hand-Book of Organic Analysis. 12mo 

—— Complete Works on Chemistry. 8vo. 

Lrzsic AND Korr’s Annual Report of the Progress 
of Chemistry, dc. 4 vols., cloth. 1858. 

Licat: Its Nature, Sources, Effects, and Appli- 
cations. Illustrated by a Photograph. 12mo. 

Low (Davip.) An Inquiry into the Nature of 
the Simple Bodies of Chemistry. 3d edition. 
8vo. London, 1856. 

Lowie. Principles of Organic and Physiological 




















8vo. 


8vo. 


Chemistry. By D.Breed. 8vo. Phila, 1853. 


Mackrenzie (C.) One Thousand Processes in 
- Manufactures, and Experiments in Chemistry 
_ 8vo. London, 1854. Half bound. 

—— Theory and Experiments in Chemistry. 
8vo. London. 

McCuutoce (R.S.) Scientific Investigations in 
Sugar and Hydrometers. 8vo, Half mor. 
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Marner (James.) Coal Mines, their Dangers and 
Means of Safety. 8vo. Wood cuts. London. 

Matruews (W.), Compendium of Gas-Lighting. 

‘ 12mo. London. 

—— Historical Sketch and History of Gas-Light- 
ing. 12mo. London. , 

Meroatre (S. T.) Caloric; its Mechanical, Chy- 
mical, and Vital Agencies in the Phenomena 
of Nature. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Mitier (W. A.) Elements of Chemistry, Theor- 
etical and Practical, extensively illustrated. 
3 vols. 8vo. London, 1855-57. 

Mitter (James.) Elements of Chemistry. . 8vo. 
London. 

Morrtr (C.) Noad’s Chemical Analysis, Qualita- 
tive and Quantitative. 8vo. ' 

Murry (P.) Rudiments of the primary forces 
of Gravity, Magnetism, and Electricity in 
their Agency on the Heavenly Bodies. 8vo. 
London, 1830. 

Murray. System of Chemistry. 4 vols. 8vo. 

-— Sketch of Chemistry. 12mo. London. 

—— Manual of Chemical Experiments. 12mo. 

—— Chemical Tubes and Diagrams.. 8vo. 

Elements of Chemistry. 4 vols. 8vo. 

Muspratt(Dr. 8.) Chemistry ;-Theoretical, Prac- 
tical, and Analytical, as applied and relat- 
ting to the Arts and Manufactures. Royal 
8vo. Div 1 and 2. London, 1856. Each 

Each division of this fine work contains 4 

portraits (engraved on steel) of the most 
celebrated chemists, Will be completed in 
about 6 divisions, 








Nisset (W.) Dictionary of Chemistry. 12mo. 
Noap (H. M.) Chemical Manipulation. 8vo. 





Lectures on Chemistry. 8vo. 

Electricity and Galvanism. 8vo. 

Normanpy(A.) Hand-Book of Chemical Analysis. 

Orrita (M. P.) Elements of Modern Chemistry. 
8vo. London. 

Orriey (W. ©.) Dictionary of Chemistry and 
Mineralogy. 8vo, London. 

Parnett (E. A.) Applied Chemistry in Manu- 

factures. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Elements of Chemical Analysis. 

Pastey (C. W.) Observations on Limes and 
Cements. 8vo. 

Pecxstone (J. S.) Manufacture of Coal Gas, 

Prtouze. Traite de l’Eclairage au Gaz tire de 
la Houille, des Huiles, de Resins, ete. 1 vol. 
8vo., et 24 pl. (Scarce.) 

Penrotp (C.) The Principle of Rating Railway, 
Gas and Water Companies. 1 vol., 8vo. 
Pouttter. Elements de Physique Experimentale 
et de Meteorologie. Jme edition. 2 vols. 
8vo. de texte et un volume de 40 pl. 8vo., 








8vo. 


4to. Paris, 1856. ; 
Pront(W.) Treatise on Chemistry, Meteorology, 
&c. 8vo. London. 
Rew (D. B.) Ilustsatious of the Theory and 


Practice of Ventilation, with remarks on 
Warming, Exclusive Lighting, and the Com- 
munication of Sound. 8vo. London, 1844. 
Rudiments of Chemistry, with illustrations 
of the Chemistry of Daily Life. 4th edit. 
12mo, London, 1851. ° 
Ricuarpson (C. J.) Popular Treatise on the 
Warming and Ventilation of Buildings, 18 
plates. 8vo. Hf. cf. London, 1851, 
Rice (R.) Experiments on the Compound Nature 
of Carbon. 12mo, 
Rose (H.) Chemical Tables for Quantitative 
Analysis, with additions by N. P. Dexter. 
—— Chemical Analysis. 2 vols. 8vo. 
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Taytor. Coal Fields of the World, with plates, — 


1 vol. 4to. This is a most useful and in- 
teresting work to gas-makers, coal miners, &c 
Tomson (R. D.) Cyclopedia of Chemistry, 
Practical and Theoretical, including the Ap- 
plication of the Science to the Arts, Mine- 
ralogy, and Physiology. 8vo., with illustra- 
tions. London, 1854. (Very desirable.) 
Ure (A.) Dictionary of Arts, Manufactures, 
and Mines, containing a clear Exposition of 
their Principles. and Practice. 4th edition, 
corrected and greatly enlarged. 2 vols. 8vo. 
pp. 2,078, and 1,600 engravings on wood, 
London, 1853. F ; 
Dictionary of Chemistry. 8vo. London. 
Warson (R.) Chemical Essays. 5 vols. 12mo. 
London, 1800. 
Wesster (J.) Elements of Mechanical and 
_Chemieal Philosophy. .8vo. 
We pon (W.) Elements and Laws of Chemistry. 





8vo. London. 
Witttams (C. W.) Treatise on the Combustion 
of Coal. 4to. London. 
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PORTFOLIOS FOR THE AMERICAN GAS-LIGHT 


JOURNAL. 


Ar thé request of several gas companies, we have 


had fifty portfolios made, for the purpose of filing this 


Journat, They will hold a year’s issue fastened secure- 


ly. Price $2 each. 
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HER MAJESTY’S 


HARTS PATENT 55 
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No. 1 Economizer is 


made with jin. male 
screw, and ean be at- 
tached to any ehande- 
lier, stand or bracket. 
This male screw is the 
size of an ordinary Jet, 
which you have merely 
to remove, and screw 
this in its stead. The 
sizes of top screw for 
glass-holder, are 4-in. 













Fig. 1. A Vertical 
Section, showing the 
manner in which the 
gas is arrested in its 
passage to the burner, 
which, whilst allowing 





MOST IMPORTANT TO ALL CONSUMERS OF GAS. 


ROYAL 
LETTERS PATENT. 


a sufficient sepply for 
iilumination, effectually 
prevents all flickering, 
noise, or variation, as 
is common to the burn- 


ers in general use. 








- 








No. 2 Economizer is 
fitted with the common 
Scotch Jet, or Fish-Tail 
Barner. In applying this, 
you have merely to re- 
move the old jet and glass- 
holder, and screw the ap- 
paratus on the same thread 
from whence the glass- 
holder was removed; then 
screw the old glass-holder 
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upon the thread, close to 
mmr jet. Sizes 4 in., 7-16 in, 
and } in. 


and 7-16 in. 











No. 4 Economizer is fitted 
with the common Scotch Jet, 
or Fish-Tail Burner, and is 
especially adapted to ordi- 
nary lights in shops, ware- 
houses, bed-rooms, &c., also 


No. 5 Economizer is fitted 
with the common Scotch Jet, 
or Fish-Tail Burner; has at 
bottom § im., 7-16 in., and 3 
in. female screw. To be ap- 


AMERICAN ORDERS 


TO BE 
ADDRESSED FOR THE PRESENT 






70 plied where no other jet or 
to street lamps, railway sta- lass-holder is required, un- 
tions, and other places where /f HoH. W. HART, aes the glass-holder is placed 
the gas is exposed tothe open (7,7), an eee beneath the Economizer, 
air, and no glass-holder used. / 2%. 


which may be done where 
large globes are in use; so 
” likewise with the other pat- 
terns, 


You have only to remove the 
old jet, then screw the appa- GAS. 


ratus in its stead. NEW YORK CITY, 


WHERE THE BURNERS CAN BE SEEN IN USE. 





— 


== The above engravings are the exact size of Economizer. 


j900la 


Hart's Parent Economizinc Gas-Burners have been adopted by thousands of public and private establish- 
inents, Gas Companies, for Street-Lamps, &c., &c., in various parts of Europe (after proving the utter WORTHLESSNESS 
of Gas Recuiators, and other inventions ALLEGING to produce a MAXIMUM amount of light with a minimum amount of 
gas, and are considered by all who have given them a trial to be the most economical—effecting a positive saving 
From 5 to 35 per cent.—and the only means capable of producing a white, thin, and pure flame of such brilliancy as 
was never before obtained from Gas by whatever means consumed, as proved by Photometrical tests, made with the 
most improved instruments by Bunsen, Wheatstone, King, and Wright—the superior light varying in degree from 5 
to 100 per cent. This invention, patented by Mr. Harr (of Fleet street, London,) in England, France, Belgium, 
and other foreign parts, is now being universally adopted, and will doubtless continue to be so as long as Gas is 
use 

The principle of the Invention consists in the gas being (in its passage through the burner) resisted primarily 
by a fibrous material, thence passing through a diaphragm of felt, encased in two perforated metallic discs, so that 
the pressure with which the gas is supplied from the mains becomes checked, and permits the gas to reach the 
orifice of the burner with only such velocity as may be requisite to develope a FULL AND BRILLIANT FLAME, while 
perfect combustion is simultaneously secured, and thus is prevented the escape of unconsumed gases, which so 
deteriorate the atmosphere as to produce a most injurious effect upon the health, and are alike destructive of 


works of art. HERBERT WILLIAM HART, 69 Fleet Street, London. 


As there are many spurious imitations hawked about by un- 
principled persons, the Publio are requested to observe the 
Trade Mark (the initials of the Inventor, H. W. H., surmounted 
by a crown), without which none are genuine. 
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GEORGE WRIGHT &« CO.’S 
LIVERPOOL AND NEWCASTLE CANNEL AND COAL, 


FOR GAS MANUFACTURE AND HOUSE USE. 








Frey undersigned does not submit for comparison the result of chemical analysis, as this plan is too often adopted to promote the sale of inferior or worthless coals 
that in practice bear no particle of resemblance to their theoretical, and sometimes distorted descriptions, ; 


He is authorized, however, to guarantee the careful shipment of the best qualities of cannel and coal, at the lowest rates of invoice and freight offered at time of 
engagement ; and any losses sustained by short weight, or the neglect of the conditions mentioned, will be promptly and cheerfully repaired. 


OrricE oF THE Mansatran Gas-Licut Company, 


Messrs. Grorce Wricut & Co., Liverpool: 


New York, October 8th, 1859. t 


Gentlemen,—For many years you have acted as agents for this company, purchasing for, and ferwarding 


to them, coals, retorts, and other gas apparatus. 


Your experience, ability, and sterling integrity, eniitle you to and have secured our confidence, and we 


cheerfully recommend your house to all gas companies desiring the services of an agent in England. 
personal knowledge of the superior quality of the coals within your control, and my acquaintance with the | 


My own 


manufacturers of such arti:les as can be advantageously procured by you in England for gas companies abroad, 
added to my high regard for you personally, induce me to write this letter, and to express the hope that you may be able to extend your business in this country, not 
only for your owa advantage, but also for the benefit of those who may confide in you as securely as we have done. 





T. W. PARMELE, Agent, 
No. 4 Irving Place, New York. 
GaAs BEECAUSTERS, 
GOVERNORS, FURNACE DOORS, 
RETORT COVERS, CASTINGS, 
IMPLEMENTS, 

PHOTOMETRICAL AND METER PROVING APPARATUS. 





I am, gentlemen, your very obedient servant, 


CHARLES ROOME, 
President. 











E. V. HAUGHWOUT & CO., 
488, 490, & 492 BROADWAY, 


Cerner of Broome Street, 


NEW YORK. 
CONTRACTORS AND BUILDERS 


oF 
GAS WoORBEBES. 
N. TREADWELL, SUPERINTENDENT. 
They respectfully refer to the following gas-works, 
which have been erected by them, and are now in suc- 
cessful operation : 


Fifth Avenue Hotel, N. Y. | Gayoso House, Memphis, Tenn. 
Store 488, 490 & 492 Br’dway, N.Y. | Derwent House, Fulton, lll. 
Haverstraw, Warren, N.Y. | Nyack House, Nyack, N. Y. 





And the following by Mr. Treadwell : 


Springfield Gas-works, Mass. | Thompsonville Gas-w’ks, Conn. 
ilford do, “« | New Britain 0. - 

Clinton, do. « | Norwalk do, “ 
are, do. “ | Norwich do. os 

Glasgow Millis, do. “ | Canelton, do, Ind. 





Read the following certificate— 


The New Britain Gas Works, coustructed under the personal 
superintendence of Mr. N. Treadwell, of a Mass.. have 
been recently put in operation, and found all that could be desired, 
The Company are entirely satisfied with these works. and would most 
cordially recommend Mr. Treadwell as a competent and successful 


= S. L- STRICKLAND, 
President of New Britain Gas Co. 
Messrs. E. V. Haughwout & Co. have on hand a 
most extensive assortment of the newest and most de- 
sirable styles of 
CHANDELIERS, BRACKETS, LAMP POSTS, AND 
GAS FIXTURES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


To which they would respectfully call the attention of 
the public. 

Gas-fitting done in the most workmanlike manner, 
and on reasonable terms. 





PARAGON SELF-GENERATING 
GAS-LIGHT BURNER, 





Complete in itself, without other machinery. Applied 
with founts to gas-fixtures in every variety; also, to 
hand-lamps, such as use oil, burning fiuid, coal oils, &c., 
making its own gas in the burner, with entire safety 
from burning fluid. Devoid of smell, smoke, or flicker ; 
combining simplicity, economy, and brillianey of light 
in any temperature; adapted to and used by churches, 
factories, dwellings, hotels, steamers, railroad cars, om- 
nibuses, private carriages, street-lamps, &c., &c.—all 
at an expense of less than one cent per hour each 
burner, Call and see this light for-the million, or send 
for circular. 

BUTLER, HOSFORD & CO., 
171 Broadway, N. Y. 

State and county rights for sale. Parties wanting 
gas in large or small quantities, should apply as above 
before making other engagements. 





R. D. WOOD & CO., 


ANUFACTURERS OF CAST IRON GAS AND 
Water Pipe, Retorts, Lamp-Posts, &c. Office, 309 
Market street, Philadelphia. Works at Millville, N. J. 








Coal-Scoop for filling Retorts.. 


M°KINNY 








& KELLY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


COALSCOOPS AND COKE-BARROWS FOR GAS-WORKS, 


Street, near Fulton Ferry, Brooklyn, N. Y. 











**SILLIMAN’S JOURNAL.” 
THE AMERICAN 


JOURNAL OF SCIENCE AND ARTS, 


[TWO VOLS. ANNUALLY, 450 pp. 8vo.] 


Published in numbers (illustrated) of 152 pages, every other month, 
viz.: Ist of January, March, May, July, September, 
and November, at New Haven, Conn., by 


B. SILLIMAN, Jr, anv J. D. DANA, 


$5 PER ANNUM IN ADVANCE. 
(S The Journal is sent post paid after the annual payment 
is received. 
EDITED BY 
Proressors B. SILLIMAN, B. SILLIMAN, Jr, 
AND 


Pror. JAMES DWIGHT DANA, 
(NEW HAVEN] 


IN CONNECTION WITH 
Prof, ASA GRAY, of Cambridge, 
Prof. LOUIS AGASSIZ, of Cambridge, 
Dr. WOLCOTT GIBBS, of New York. 


This work has now been established more than forty 
years, and is the onty Journat of the kind in the United 
States. It is devoted to the general interests of Pay- 
sicaAL and Carmicat Scrence, Grotoey, Naturat History, 
Grocrarny and kindred departments of knowledge, and 
contains original papers, as well as abstracts of Soreign 
discoveries, on all these topics. 

Seventy-eight Volumes have already been published. 
Firry in the first and twenty-ziaur in the second Series. 

Subscribers receiving their copies direct from the 
Publishers remit their subscriptions to the Office of 
Srziman’s Journat, New Haven, Conn. 

Most of the back volumes can be obtained of the Pub- 
lishers. 

All communications, remittances, dc., to be addressed 


to 
SILLIMAN & DANA, 
‘Office of “ Srxximan’s Journat or Scrence,” 
New Haven, Conn, 





DARDONVILLE, 
IMPORTER OF 
Paris Bronzes, Gas Fixtures, Carcel Lamps. &c. 


FRENCH RAPE SEED OIL FOR SALE. 
No, 6283 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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TABLES of AMERICAN GAS-LIGH'T COMPANIES, Corrected November 30, 1859. 
Z Sem lation Price a4 Pri 
Char- Send State, | Chart’d | Per [AN] Dividends | (ep. | Private | 5909 |l wo. | Char- Sint Chart’d | Per |S°™| : Dividends | 840" | Private | 7 joo 
, No. tered 5 Capital.| Sh. Div. payable. District.| Meters: | poet. tered. P State. Capital.| Sh. _ payable. gee. Meters. ang 
: : | s 
‘ ; 1] 1957 |ADRIAN........ 50,000 | 50 sos 4 Nov. 4,000 275 | 3 50 ||} 132 1859 |Joxier....... poseces Ti. | 39,000 |100 June & Dec. | 10,000 150 | 4 00 
' 2 | 1856 |AKRON........ 20,000 | 33} 8,500 120 | 8 00 || 133] 1853 |KaLamazoo.. .......] Mich.| 30,000 |100 Do. 10,000 200 | 4 00 
3] 1845 |ALBANY..... --| N.Y. | 250,000 | 20 | 4 pm, & July 65,000 8,200 | 3 00 |} 134] 1848 |Kensincron......... Pa. | 100,000 | 10 | 5 | Feb. & Aug. | 60,000 2,800 | 2 50 
' 4] 1853 |ALBION .......... oot N.Y. | 80,000 [100 Do. 8,000 136 | 3 80 || 135] 1855 |Keoxuk............. Towa. | 100,000 |100 Jan. & July 10,000 860 | 3 50 
| 5] 1851 |ALEXANDRIA,. ......} Va. | 106,53) | — | —/ City works, 9,000 790 | 3 50 || 136} 1855 |Krneston........... Pa. | 50,000 | 50 Do. 8,000 240 | 4 00 
% } 6] 1852 |ALLRGHANY.,........) Pa. | 200,000 | 25 | 4 | May & Nov. | 25,000 900 | 3 OU || 137] 1854 |KNnoxvILLE...... --} Tenn.| 63,000 | 50 April & Oct. 4,000 128 | 5 00 
, 7 | 1353 |ALLENTOWN,,....... Pa. 60,000 |100 | 33 Do. 5,000 800 | 8 50 |} 138] 1859 |La Crosse...... --| Wis. | 100,000 | 50 June & Dec. | 10,000 100 | 5 00 
8} 1857 |ALTON.......... .--| IL 75,000 | — | — | Private works.) 4,000 250 | 8 50 || 139] 1854 |Larayverre.......... Ind. | 60,000 | 50} 8] Jan. & July 8,000 250 | 3 25 
i 9] 1853 |ANNAPOLIS .........- Md. | 100,000 | 25 Jan. & July 4,000 120 | 4 00 || 140] 1856 |Lampenrrvitue....... N.J. | 30,000 | 20 Do. 2,500 90 | 4 00 
10 | 1853 |ANN Arsor i 7 5 | Mar. & Sept. 5,500 180 | 4 00 || 141] 1849 |Lancasrer.......... Pa. | 100,000 | 251 4 Do. 10,000 620 | 3 00 
i 11] 1858 |ASTORIA...,...0.. 2008 Do. 6,000 96 | 4 00 || 142] 1856 |Lancasrer.......... 0. 25,000 | 50 Do. 5,000 140 | 8 50 
; 12 | 1855 |ATLANTA 5 | Jan. & July | 12,000 200 | 5 00 || 143 LANSINGBURG........ N.Y. | 25,000 | — | — | Private works.| 7,000 4 00 
' ' 13] 1855 |ATrLeBoRo’ 3 | June & Dec. 6,000 151 | 4 00 || 144] 1849 |Lawrence...... .-+| Mass, | 200,000 |100 | 4} Feb. & Aug. | 15,000 TT9 | 3 50 
' 14 ATOONA 145} 1859 |LEAvenworTH......*|/Kans. | 200,000 |100 Jan. & July . 
15| 1859 |AusuRN 5 | Jan. & July | 12,000 400 | 7 00 || 146] 1856 |Lepanon............ Pa. | 26,000 | 25 Feb. & Aug. 5,000 225 | 4 00 1a 
; 16 AUGUSTA Do. 6 00 || 147| 1858 |LewispurG.......... Pa. 20,000 | 50 Jan. x July 4,000 100 | 4 00 5 
| 17 1858 |Auausta.... Do. 10,000 237 | 4 00 || 148] 1856 |Lewisron............ Me. | 100,000 [100 | 8 10,000 800 | 4 00 3 
' 18 | 1317 |BALTIMoRE 5 | June & Dec. | 100,000 8,300 | 2 50 || 149] 1856 |Lewistown ......... Pa. | 30,000 | 20] 8 Apent 2 & Oct. 8,000 160 | 8 10 
: ' 19 | 1952 |BANGOR............. 4| Jan. &July | 12,000 760 | $ 50 || 150] 1853 |Lexineron.......... Ky. | 100,000 | 50 | 4} Jan. & July 5.000 806 | 4 00 
20 BATAVIA 4 Do. } 150 | 4 00 || 151) 1853 |Lirrie Fatus........ N.Y. | 12,000 | 25 Do. 8.500 115 | T 00 
: 21 | 1853 |Bari... 8 | April & Oct. | 10,000 270 | 3 75 || 152} 1858 |LockHaveN.......... Pa. | 28,000 | 25 Do. 8,000 140 | 4 00 
} 22 BATE nv cccce coccee 0. ; 153 | 1888 |LOUISVILLE.. ....... Ky. | 600,000 | 50] 6 Do $0,000 | 2,866 | 2 70 
t @ 23 1858 |BeLrasr Jan. & July 7,000 145 | 7 00 || 154! 1849 |LoweLL............. Mass. | 200,000 [100 | 5 Do. 50,000 | 2,290 } 8 25 
) 24| 1356 |BELLeFoNT........ i 2 Do. 8,500 105 | 4 00 || 155| 1852 |Lyncupurc.......... Va. | 70,000 | 25} 5 Do. 6,000 0 | 3 80 
‘ 25| 1854 |BerHLenEm..... .... l s 33] June & Dec. 2,000 207 | 3 80 || 156| 1852 |Lynn............... Mass.} 55,000 }100 | 4 Do. 20,000 400 | 4 00 
/ 26 | 1859 |BeverLy 4,000 150 | 4 00 || 157| 1859 |Lyons.......... oo-*| N.Y. | 20,000 | 50 Do. 8,000 
\ 27 1853 |BincHampton........| N.Y. | 60,000 | 50 May & Nov. | 10,000 280 | 4 00 || 158} 1852 |Macon............-- Geo. | 75,000 | 25} 6 Do 5,000 254 | 5 00 
} | 28 BiRMINGHAM,.......*| Pa. | 40,000 | 50 Do. 159 1851 |Mapison............ Ind. | 160,000 | 25 | 38 Do 10,000 803 | 3 50 
} 4 29 | 1853 |BorDENTOWN ........ N.J. | 50,000 | 25) 8 | June & Dec. 4,000 114 | 8 80 || 160] 1855 |Mapison............ Wis. | 100,000 | 25 Do. 5,000 220 | 6 00 
? j 30 Bosto x 1,000,000/500 | 5 Do. 200,000 | 10,410 | 2 50 || 161] 1854 |MaLpen & MeLrose..| Mass.} 50,600 |100 | $ | Feb. & Aug. 5,000 180 | 4 00 
, a 75,000 | 25 | 4] Jan. & July | 10,000 500 | 4 00 || 162 | 1852 |MaNayunk......... *| Pa. | 40,000 | 25 7, 
ih 32 50,000 | 20 Do. 5,000 178 | 4 00 || 163| 1859 |MaNcnesTER........ N.H. | 125,000 /100 | 5 | Jan. & July | 25,000 800 | 8 00 
j 33 20,000 | 25 Do. 2,000 164| 1880 |Mannarran(N.Y. Cy.) N.Y. |4,000,000/ 50 | 5 0. Y 26,000 | 2 50 
i 34 35,000 | 50 | 2 Do. 6,000 120 | 4 00 || 165 MANSFIELD......... 0. 25,000 | 80 Do. 
4} 35 .| 40,000 |100 | 8 Do. 8,500 200 | 3 50 || 166 MARBLEHEAD. ..... *| Maas.| 50,000 Do. 
f 36 Y. /2,000.000) 25 | 5 | Jan. & July | 150,000 | 10,000 | 8 00 || 167 Mavcu CHUNK...... * Pa. 50,000 | 25 Do. 
i 37 600,000 50) 5 Do. 70,000 | 8,300 | 8 00 || 168] 1857 |Marterra....... .. 0. 80,000 | 50 Do. 6,000 125 | 4 00 
' 338 25,000 | 25 Do. 5,000 4 00 || 169| 1857 |Massiton........... 0. 20,000 | 25 Do. 5,000 120 | 8 00 
iH 39 . | 75,000 | 25 Do. 10,000 220 | 4 50 ||/170| 1855 |MeapviLLe.......... Pa. | 80,000 | 25 Do. 8,000 150 | 3 50 
Ny 40 .| 200,000 |100 | 4] Feb. G Aug. | 20,000 | 1,294 | 8 50 || 171 DM Rvcetccenvsans N.Y. | 2,000 | 20 Do. 2,000 Bu | T 00 
; ; 41! 1852 |CAMDEN............ N.J. | 300,000 |100 8 | April & Oct. 10,000 700 | 8 50 || 172 ey *) Tenn.}| 150,000 | 50 Do. 
1) 42 | 1853 |CANANDAIGUA....... N.Y. | 50,000 | 50 Jan. & July 7,000 200 | 4 00 || 173| 1858 |MippLetown........| Ct. | 50,000 | 25 | 8 | Mar. & Sept. 5,000 250 | 4 00 
iy 43 | 1856 |CANnTon............. 0. 20,000 | 50 Mar. & Sept. 6,000 120 | 3 00 || 174 MILFORD ....ccccces *| Mass.} 20,000 Do. 
| i 44| 1853 |Care Istanp........ J. | 80,000 [100 | 8 October 10,000 80 | 6 00 || 175| 1852 |Mmtwavxie......... Wis. | 400,000 | 50 | 5 | Jan. & July | 24,000 | 1,300 | 8 50 
4 45| 1855 |CARLISLE....... ws 80,000 | 25 Jan. & July 4,000 176 | 1836 |MopiLE............- . | 200,000 | 5u Do. 80,000 850 | 4 50 
: 46 | 1856 |CATASAUQUA......... 15,000 | 25} 5 | May & Nov. 1,000 108 | 4 00 || 177 MONROE.... .. .-*| Mich. | 50,000 Do. 
i 47 | 1858 |CATSKILL....... 10,000 | — | — | Private works.| 3,000 184 | 4 00 || 178] 1852 |Monrcomerr. 100,000 }100 | 4] Peb. & Aug. 7,000 800 | 6 00 
i 48 | 1857 |CaamBerssune.. 80,000 | 25 Jan. & July 8,000 179 | 1859 |MorrIsaNté........ -Y. | 80,000 | 25 Feb. o Aug. 
it 49 | 1846 |CHARLESTON......... 723,800 | 25 | 4 Do. 4 00 || 180| 1859 |Morrtsrown....... *| N.J. | 40,000 | 50 
| 50 | 1851 |CuaRLestowy.... 150,000 | 50 | 4 Do. 25,000 | 1,150 | 8 50 || 181) 1854 |Mounr HoLty.......} N.J. | 16,650 | 50 | 8 Apri & Oct 2,000 140 | 7 00 
i H §1| 1895S |CHARLOTTE.......... -©. | 14,000 | 50 | 10 | Mar. i Sept. 8,500 120 | 6 00 ||182 Mount Vernon .....*| 0. 50,000 | 25 4 
i3 52 CaARLOTTEVILLE....* 15,000 183 | 1857 |MuscaTine.... ..... Towa.| 50,000 /100 | — | Jan. = July 8,000 150 | 4 50 4 
14) $3 | 1951 Cuxisea ee ar 100,000 |100 | $3) Jan. 7: July 8,000 480 | 8 50 || 184] 1854 |Nanrucker.........|Mass.| 50,000 [100 | 8 | Feb. & Aug. 6,000 275 | 4 06 
it 54} 1856 |CHESTER............ 75,000 | 25 | 3] April & Oct. 3,000 225 | 4 00 || 185 eS N.H. | 45,000 | 60 Jan. & July. | 10,000 250 | 8 50 
: 55| 1849 |Cuicaco............ - |1,800,000) 25 | 5 | Jan. & July | 150,000 | 4,265 | 2 50 || 186) 1850 |NasHvitie.......... Tenn.| 200,000 | 50 | 5 Do. 20,000 730 | 4 00 
’ 56 | 1851 |CHILLIcoTHE....... -| 0. 40,000 | 25} 4 Do. 12,000 290 | 8 50 || 187] 185S |Narcwez....... .... Miss. | 46,000 |100 Do. 8,000 200 | 5 00 
57 | 1842 |CINCINNATI.......... O. |1,000,000/100 | 5 Do. 225,000 | 6,000 | 2 50 || 188] 1852 |New ALBaNy........ Ind. | 200,000 | 50 | 3} Do. 16,000 250 | 8 50 
58 | 1859 |Cirizens’, Brooxtyn.| N.Y. | 1,000,000) 50 Do. 25,000 | New | 2 00 1189 | 1846 |Newark............ N.J. | 300,000 | 50 | 43 Do. 45,000 | 2,400 | 8 50 
; 59 CLARKSVILLE .......*| Tenn.}| 100,000 Do. 190 | 1856 |NewarRK............ O. | 80,000 |100 Do. 7,000 185 | 8 50 
i4 60 | 1836 |CLEVELAND..........| 0. | 100,060 |100 | 5 Do. 6,000 | 2,000 | 8 00 || 191| 1852 |New Beprorp... ... Mass. | 130,000 |100 | 5 Do. 15,000 | 1,125 | 8 25 
} 61 CLINTON... 06922000. *| Mass.| 20,000 Do. | 192 New Brirain.......*| Ct. | 50,000 | 50 Do. 
i 62 CLYDE . cc 43 r Do. |193| 1851 |New Brunswick..... N.J. 100,000 | 20) 4 Do. 8,000 460 | 8 80 
63 | 1854 |CoHoEs............. & 2 20 |} 83] April & Oct. | 5,000 400 | 3 60 || 194] 1852 |NewsurG ........ .| N.Y. | 67,000 | 20 | 83 Do. 5,000 600 | 4 00 
64 | 1852 |CoLumpra 25 | — | Jan. & July 4,000 250 | 8 50 || 195| 1852 |Newsuryport....... Mass.| 150,000 [208 Do. 9,000 315 | 8 15 
ib 65| 1852 |CoLumbra.. 25) 4 Do. 6,000 400 | 6 00 |} 196| 1857 |NewoastLe. ....... Del. | 22,300 | 8 Do. 4,000 112 | 400 
id 66 | 1858 |CoLumBus 2 | 5 Do. 5,000 254 | T 00 || 197) 1547 |New Haven......... Ct. 200, 000 | 3 4 Do. 80 000 2,004 | 4 00 
7 67 | 1850 |CoLumBus 10} — Do. 80,000 800 | 3 00 || 198] 1853 |New Lonpon........ Ct. 70,000 | 50} 8 Do. 32,000 8 4 00 
7 68 | 1853 |ConcorpD............ -H.| 50,000 | 50 | 4 Do. 12,000 400 | 3 50 | 199 1885 |New ORLEANS....... La. 1,500, 000/100 | 6 Do. 120,000 5,000 | 4 50 
69 | 1853 |Covincron &Newport| Ky. | 100,000 | 50 | 3} Do. 28,000 544 | 4 00 ||200/ 1853 |Newporr........ R.I. | 130,200 |100 | 4 Do. 10, 500 | 8 50 
70 | 1854 |CUMBERLAND........| Md. | 60,000 | 50 | 8 Do. 6,000 230 | 4 00 || 201 | 1854 |Newron& Watertown Mass.| 800,000 [100 | 2 Do. 10,000 270 | 8 80 
71| 1857 |DANBuRY ........... Ct. | 50,000} 95| 4 Do. 2,000 120 | 4 00 ||202 |NEWTON........0005 *| Pa. | 20,000 
i4 72 | 1856 |DANVILLE........... Pa. 8,000 Do. | 203} 1823 |New York......... N.Y. |1,000,000| 50 | 5 | May & Nov. | 100,000 | 18,000 | 2 50 2 
if 73 | 1855 |DavenporT .........| lowa.| 56,000 |100 | — Do. 6,000 850 | 204| 1859 \NraGara pT *| N.Y. | 100,000 25 Do. 3 
| 74| 1848 |Dayton........... +} 0. | 50,000 | 25] 5 Aug. 10,000 620 | 4 00 || 205 |NORFOLK........ .. *| Va. | 60,000 | 
75 | 1353 |DepHAM............. Mass.| 40,000 | 50 Jan. & July | 6,000 112 | 4 00 || 206| 1853 |Norristown......... Pa. | 41,700 | 25 | 8 | June & Dec. 850 | $ 75 
| } 76 | 1349 |Derrorr.............| Mich.| 500,000 | 50 | 5 Do. 80,000 1,000 | 3 50 | 207 |NorTHERN Lisertigs.| Pa. | 400,000 | 25 | 17} Mar. & Sept. 2 50 
&. 77 | 1854 |DorcuesTer......... Mass.| 150,000 |100 Do. 12,000 210 | 4 00 || 208} 1856 |NorrHampTon.......| Mass.| 85,000 | 25 Do. 4,500 140 | 4 00 
78 | 1859 |Dovmr.......... ... Del. | 25,000 Do. 2,000 | 209 NorRTHBRIDGEWATER.*| Mass.| 5,000 | Do. 
719 DoyLEstTows., -*| Pa. | 50,000 Do. 210 | 1856 |NorwaLk........... Ct. | 30,000 | 25 | 4] Feb. & Aug. 6,000 205 | 4 00 
80 Dusugvs... .-»+| Iowa. 100,000 | 50 | — Do. 17,000 500 | 4 50 || 211} 1859 |NorwaLx........... 0. | 380,000 | 50 Jan. & July 4,000 100 | 4.00 
81} 1853 |Easr Boston ........ Mass.| 133,000 | 25 | 4 Do. 20,000 475 | 3 50 || 212] 1854 |Norwicu.......... -} GF. 75,000 | 25) 8} Do. 12,000 500 | 8 50 
a 82 | 1853 |East Greenwien... | R.L. | 11,200 |100 | 15 Do. 8,000 100 | 7 00 || 213) 1859 |Nyack.............. N.Y. | 20,000 | 50 Do. 2,500 
: ' 83 | 1850 |Easron........ éteoel OM 125,000 50 | 4 | June & Dec. 6,000 657 | 8 60 | 214] 1855 |OcpENsBURG......... N.Y. | 75,000 | 50 Do. 9,000 250 | 4 00 
iit 84 | 1856 \Kastront........... Me. | 50,000 | 55 0. 8,00 | 140 | 4 09 | 215 ORANGB............ 4] NJ. | 65,000 Do. 
' 85| 1355 |Evizaperu ......... N.J. | 100,000 | 20 | 83) Jan. & July 8,000 230 | & 80 || 216] 1852 |Osweco.... ........ N.Y. | 81,250 | 25 383 Do. 15,000 8 80 
' 86 | 1852 |Ecmma............ N.Y. | 50,000 | 25 | 83 Do. 10,000 4 00 || 217] 1855 |Orrawa............ Ill. | 45,000 100 | 63 Do. 6,000 225 | 4 00 
' 87 | 1852 |Erm............. .e.| Pa. | 68,000 | 50 | 34] June & Dec. | 10,000 800 | 8 00 || 218] 1856 |Owgco.............. N.Y. | 40,000 | 50 | 83 Do. 5,000 200 | 4 00 
: 88 | 1833 |EvansviLLE.........| Ind. | 60,000 | 50 | 4] Jan. & July 306 | |219] 1845 |Pamnsvi“up ......... O. | 200,000 100 | 5 | May & Noy. 
89 | 1847 |Pat River....... .-| Mass.| 26,000 | — | — | Private works.| 12,000 400 | 3 50 |. 220] 1356 |Patmyra........... N.Y. | 12,000 | 50 Jan. & July. | 38,000 120 | 8 50 p 
i | 90 | 1859 |Paverreviuis...... N.C. | 25,000 |100 | 6} Jan. & July 7,000 | 6 00 || 221 PATERSON, .......0:. N.J. | 110,000 | 5] 8 Do. 18,000 600 | 5 SO 
i ; 91) 1857 |FisHKie............ N.Y. } 10,000 | 20 Do. 1,500 50 | 6 00 222 1850 |Pawrvucker,. ....... R.I. | 100,000 | 50 | 4 Do. 8,000 485 | 3 50 
92 | 1853 |Fircupure ......... Mass.| 100,000 | 50 | 8 Do. 7,000 190 | 4 00 ||223)| 1855 |PeexsKiLt...... ... NY.| 31,000 | 50| 8] June & Dec. 4,000 190 | 4 00 
93 FLEMINGTON ........ *| N.J. | 20,000 Do. | || 224 | 1359 |Prepie’s, Cuicaco...} Ill. | 500,000 | 50 Do. 50,000 
94 | 1855 |PiosHinc........... N.Y. | 41,000 | 50 | 134] Mar. & Sept. | 6,500 134 | 4 00 || 225 | 1855 |Peonta ............. Ili. | 100,000 | 50 | 4 Do. 8,000 850 | 8 50 
{ 95 | 1851 |FRANKFoRT.. ...... Ky. | 30,000 | —} — | City Works 5,500 140 | 4 50 | 226 1852 |PETERSBURG......... Va. | 120,000 | 25 | 5| Jan. & July | 20,000 600 | 8 80 
96 | 1851 |Freperick City ..... Md. | 36,000 1100 | — | Jan. & July 5,000 250 | 6 70 || 227) 1941 |PHILADELPHIA....... Pa. |3,000,000} — | — | City Works. | 650,000 | 82,000 | 2 25 . 
j 97 | 1854 |Freperickssurc..... Va. | 72,500 { 50] 5 Do. 4,500 280 | 4 00 |} 228| 1855 |Prqua.... ......0.. O. | 50,000 | 50 Jan. & July | 6,500 200 | 4 00 
98 | 1858 |Freponia.... <2... .Y. _ Do. 2,000 43 | 4 00 || 229} 1835 |Pirrspurc .......... Pa. | 300,000 | 50 | 5 Do. 60,000 | 2,624 | 1 50 
99 | 1858 |FuLton..... saiiaal sill a Y Do. 2,500 120 | 7 00 || 230] 1854 |PrrrsrieLp.......... Mass. Y Do. 8,000 210 | 4 00 
100 | 1855 |Gaena............. > Do. 8,000 236 | 4 00 || 231 PLATTSBURG ¥. Do. 
t @ 101 | 1858 |Gatveston.......... .| 120, Do. 7,000 150 | 6 00 || 232] 1853 |PrymourH........... Mass.| 40, April & Oct. | 8,000 181 | 4 00 
; 102 | 1853 |Geneva............. N.Y. | 75,000 83} Do. 6,000 250 | 4 00 || 233} 1849 |PorTLAND.... ...... . | 250, 4 | Jan. & July | 30,000 1,900 | 3 50 
| 103 | 1°54 |GLeNn’s Fats Ra 3 | Feb. & Aug. 4,000 161 | 4 00 234 | 1859 |PorTLAND.......... .| 50,000 Do. 
t 1 1854 |GLoucesrer......... i Jan. & July 8 50 || 235 Port Lavacca ? : Do. 
n 105 GLOVERSVILLE 4 Do. || 236 | 1851 | PorrsmouTH 4 8 | April & Oct. | 12,000 425 | 4 00 
; 106 | 1855 |Great Barrincrton .. Apr. & Oct. 4,000 58 | T 00 | 237] 1855 |PorrsmoutH 4| Jan. & July | 10,000 400 | 8 50 
107 | 1859 |Greensnoro’ Do. T 00 | 238) 1855 |Porrsmourn... 4 Do. 4,000 140 | 4 00 
108 | 1859 |Greenssure.. Do. 8,000 || 239 | 1856 |Porrstown.... Do. 8,500 ‘ 
109 | 1854 |Hacerstown. Jan. & July | 2,000 125 | 4 50 ||240| 1850 |Porrsvitte.......... 2 Do. 10,000 525 | 8 80 
110 HALLOWELL........ ‘ Do. | 241] 1850 |PoucHKErPsiz 4 | Mar. & Sept. | 15,000 625 | 4 00 
| ill IR aaa fa, ‘ Y Do. 242 | 1848 |Provipence......... 4| Jan. & July | 60,000 | 4,200 | 3 00 
112 | 1857 | Haren (N.Y. City).-| N.Y. | 350,000 | 50 | 33 Do. 25,000 700 | 8 50 || 243] 1858 lQuincy.............. 4| June & Dec. | 18,000 409 | 8 50 
if 113} 1855 |Harrispurc......... Pa. | 100,000 Do. 12 1855 |RACINB .......0.000. 0. 7,000 200 | 3 50 
, 3 114 | 1849 |Harrrorp.......... Ct. | 175,000 | 25 | 4 Do. 25,000 | 1,7 8 50 | 245) 1857 |Rauway............ N.J. x Jan. & July 5,000 165 | 4 00 
} 115 Haversrraw........| N.Y. | 15,000 Do. 1 |246| 1858 |Raveicn............ N.C. | 25,000 |100 | 6 | May & Nov. | 5,000 120 | 6 00 
' 116 | 1856 |Hottipayspourc......| Pa. | 80,000 | 25 | 8 Do. 4,000 200 | 8 50 || 247) 1848 |Reapinc............ Pa. 25 | 8 | Jan. & July | 20,000 700 | 3 00 
} 117} 1854 |Honmspair.......... Pa. | 80,000} 25| 8 Do. 500 180 | 4 00 ||248| 1852 |RicumonD........... Va. | 341,975 | — | — | City Works. | 80,000 | 2,200 | 3 80 
118 | 1853 |Hupson....... eseeee| N.Y. | 50,000 [100 | 33] Feb. & Aug 270 | 4 00 || 249) 1848 |RocnesTer.......... N.Y. | 200,000 | 50] 5] Jan. & July | 50,000 | 2,100 | 8 00 
119 | 1857 |Huntincpoy.........] Pa. | 18,000} 50] 8 Do. 2,000 107 | 8 50 || 250} 1854 |RockLanp .......... Me. ,000 |100 Do. 6,000 ‘170 | 4 40 
120 | 1856 |Huntsvitie.........| Ala. 7,825 | 25 June & Dec 2,000 5 00 || 251 | 1852 |Rowez.../........... N.Y. | 35,000 }100 | 83 Do. 10,000 4 00 
121 IxptaNnopouis.......*| Ind. | 150,000 Do. 252 | 1854 |Ronpour & Kixaston| N.Y.| 65,000 | 20 | 83] June & Dec. | 10,000 875 | 8 80 
122 | 1857 |Iowa Cirr.... .| lowa.| 40,000 | 50 Feb. & Aug. | 4,000 4 50 || 253} 1854 |Roxpury........ -...| Mass.| 150,000 |100 | 5 | Jan. & July | 20,000} 1,100 | 8 50 
123 | 1852 |[ruica.... -¥.| 75,000 | 25 | 83] Jan. & July 6,0C0 212 | 4 00 || 254 RUTLAND... -.--*| Vt. | 100,000 Do. 
124 | 1357 |Jackson... Mich.} 25,000 | 50 Do. 6,000 125 | 8 50 || 255 SACO....6+ SREY Bee Me. | 71,600 |100 | 8] April & Oct. 220 | 4 00 
125 | 1858 JACKSONVILLE ....... Til. | 25,000 | 50 De. 7,000 150 256 SACRAMENTO.........| Cal. | 500,000 |100 Do. 
yj 1856 .¥.| 20,000} 25) 4 Do. 6,000 180 | 4 00 || 257 Saco Harpor....... *| N.Y. | 20,000 Do. 
50,000 Do. 258 Samnt ALBANS ......*| Vt. | 50,000 | 50 Do, 
50,000 | 100 Do. 12,000 200 | 4 00 || 259 1858 |Sainr Josepn .......} Mo. | 45,000 |100} 5 | Jan. & July 6, 250 | 5 00 
800,000 | 20 Do. 80,000 | 1,900 | 8 00 || 260] 1839 |Sarnr Louis......... Mo. | 600,000 | 50 June & Dec. | 180,000 | 5,000 | 3 50 
” 2 15,000 Do 261} 1857 |Sainr Pav..........| Min. | 200,000 | 50} 8 | Jan. & July | 10,000 159 } 6 00 
131! 1856 |Jounsrowy..........! Pa. | 80,000 | 25| 8 Do. 8,000 800 ' 8 00 11262] 1856 |SaLeM........... «| NJ. | 80,000 | 20] 8 Do. 5,000 260 | 3 80 
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TABLES of AMERICAN GAS-*LIGHT CONIPANIES, Corrected Nevember 30, 1859. 
“i pian 4 na ieee oe }-Popula- ae 

Char tat, |Per|S°™| Dividends | “0? | private | Price |) | Char. Per|S™) pividends | 40" Of | private | Price 
No. Town. State. | Capital. | Q°" |An’ : Gas © 1 1,900 || No, | Ghat Town. State. | Capital.| ©°"] An ee Gas Fivate | 1000 

—| Sh. | iy. payable, District.) Meters} poet. | tered tate. | Capita Sh. | piy. payable. District. Meters. feet. 

| 
263] 1950 |Sacem & So. Danvears| Mass. | 200,000 |100 | 41] Feb. & Aug. | 30,000} 1,800 | 8 50 || 316 1950 |Wueenne........... Va. | 75,000 | 25] 6 Do. 13,000 700 | 2 70 
we) ROU TRABENE. onc cccccccecs 0. 25,000 | 20 Do. 3,000 171 | 3 50 |} 317) 1856 |Wiexesn AMD. ccccalt tae 50,000 | 50 Do. 4,000 450 | 3 80 
265 | 1859 |Sauispury .......... N.C. | 14,000 | 50 | 6 | May & Nov. 8,500 $0] 6 00 |} 318) 1850 |WinutamspurRe ...... N.Y. | 337,500 | 50 Do. 60,000 1,700 | 3 50 
266 SaLMON Fatus...... *) Me. | 25,000 1} 319 | 1857 | Writiamsporr....... Pa. | 70,000 | 25] 4 Do. 8,000 257 | 3 80 
267 San ANTONIO.......*/Texas| 75,000 1} 320 | 1853 | Wi~mIncTon......... N.C. | 60,000 | 50] 5 Do, 8,000 286 | 5 00 
268 | 1854 |Sanpusky..... oene 0. 75,000 | 50 April & Oct. 9,000 800 | 3 00 }/321 | 1852 |Witmrncroy......... Del. | 200,000 | 50] 5 | Feb. & Aug. | 20,000 1,300 | 3 50 
269 | 1852 |San FRANCISCO... Cal. }1,000,000) 100 Do. |} 322 | 1854 |Wincuesrer......... Va. 36,000 | 50 23 Mar. 5,000 195 | 4 00 
270) 1853 |Saratoca Sprarnes...] N.Y. | 39,000 {100 Jan. & July 6,000 267 | 3 60 I} 323 | 1856 |WoopsTock ......... Vt. 10,000 | 50 | 4)| Jan. & July 4,000 79 | 600° 
271) 1849 |SavannaH........... Ga. | 200,000 | 25 Do. 10,000 1,100 } 4 75 || 324 1858 [Woonsocker ....... R.I. | 82,600 100) 5 Do. 4,006 200 | 3 50 
272 | 1S51 |Scuenecrapy........] N.¥.| 50,000 | — | — |Private Works{ 11,000 400 | 4 00 || 325 WOOSTON.. .... 0 +! 0. 30,000 Do. 6,000 
273 1858 |Scranron .......... Pa. | 100,000 | 25 Jan. & July 6,000 120 | 3 80 |} 326 | 1849 | WorcesTER ........- | Mass. | 120,000 }100 | 5 Do. 15,00 980 | 3 50 
274 | 1857 |Seuma.......... .-.| Ala. | 20,000 [100 Do. 2,000 40 | 5 00 || 327| 1854 lYonxers.........0- | N.Y. | 70,000 | 50 Do. 6,000 290 | 3 80 
275 | 1856 |Seneca Fatts.......| N.Y. | 80,000 | 50] 2 Do. 6,000 220 | 4 00 {| 328) 1849 |York...............| Pa. | 40,000 | 50 June & Dec. | 10,000 820 | 7 00 
276 3HREVEPORT.......- *) La. 40,000 | 25 Do. 11329! 1898 lye SILANTY Mich.| 20,000 | 50 Feb. & Aug. 6,000 140 | 4 00 
277 | 1856 j{31NG Sine .......... *| N.Y. { 40,000 | 20 Do, 3,000 141 | 4 00 |} 330! 1848 |Zanesvitie.......... oO. 55,000 | 25 Do. 10,000 820 | 8 50 
278 | 1849 | somERSWORTH....... *) N.H. {| 100,000 |100 | 8 Do. 8,000 230 | 4 00 || - 
279 | 1859 | SouTHBRINGE........ Mass.| 5,000 | 25 Do. 4,000 100 | 6 06 |} GAS*LIGHT COS. IN THE BRITISH PROVINCES. 
280 souTH Boston ......*} Mass.) 200,000 | 50 Jan. & July 4001325} 1 BROCKVILLE .... 000. *1 C.W., 50,000 5,000 
281/ 1854 }3PrincrieLD ....... Ill. | 75,000 | 50 Do. 10,000 498} 350 || 2 eee *| C.W. | 40,000 4,500 
282 | 1848 {Sprineriecp.........{ Mass.| 100,000 [500 | 53 Feb. & Aug. 10,000 7001460 |} 3 DUMDAS. 2. xvcavecsc */ C.W. | 30,000 6,000 
283) 1855 |sramrorp. . ......] Ct 22,000 | 25 | 5 | April & Oct. 7,000 140} 400 || 4) 1948 es ceca ey € irk N.S. | 160,000 | 40] 6 May 80,000 1,274 | 3 00 
284 1857 | ‘raven Isuane...... N.Y. | 150,000 | 50 | 5] Jan. & July | 26,000 260; 400 |] § ] 1848 |KINGSTON......+0cee- C.W. | 80,000 {100 | 5 | Mar. & Aug. | 12,000 400 | 3 50 
286 | 1859 {3raunton......... .j Va. 18,000 | 50 | 6 0. 4,000 811700 || 6] 1958 |LonpON........ceece C.W. | 100,000 | 20} 5 | May & Nov. 5,000 850 | 5 00 
287 | 1848 |3rracuse........... NY. | 125,000 | 25 | 5} Mar. & Sept. | 25,000 1,200 | 8 80 || 7) 1847 |Monrrear...........| O.W. |300,000 | 40 | 4] Mar. & Sept. | 80,000 2,030 | 8 25 
288 LO” ee ae *| Pa. | 40,000 | 25 do. { 81! 1854 /Orrawa ........... C.W. | 40,900 | 20 Do. 5,000 800 | 4 50 
289 | 1859 |Tarrytown& Invi'n.} N.Y. | 70,000 | 50 Jan. & July 5,000 200 | 4 00 9 lease IER *| C.E. | 75.000 
290 | 1858 | TaunTon..:........ Mass.| 60,000 | 50 8 Do. 12,000 245 | 4 00 10 | 1847 QUEBEC AE Re. U.E. | 200,000 |200 4 | Mar. & Aug. 60,000 1,217 | 3 00 
291 (ERRE Have ...... *| Ind. | 4,000 Jan. & July 1} 414 |PorT a ren Cee C.W. 7,000 4,500 
292 [HOMPSONVILLE.....*} Ct. 25,008 } 12 | 1848 |Sarnt Caruerine’s..*} C.W. | 20,000 7,000 
293 WEN ede vecdvesake oO. 25,000 Do. 11 13} iSarnt Joun......... | N.B. | 160,000 | 80 | 4] June & Dec. | 20,000 1,400 | 3 50 
294 | 1853 jToLepo ............. 0 100,000 | 50 8 Do. 8,000 450 | 3 50 14 | ISAINT JOHN... sce ccc. *| N.F. | 50,000 80,000 
295 | 1847 [Trento oe] NJ. {100,000 | 20 | 4 Do. 15,000 700 | 8 GO || 15 | 1848 |ToronTO .......se+0e C.W. | 400,000 1100 | 4! Feb. & Aug. | 50,000! 1,919 18 834g 
— 1868 aor Pcs bees N.Y, | 200,000 100 | 4 | June & Dec. | 85,000 | 1,575 | 3 60 3 
8 _ eee ee N.Y.} 80,600 1100 | 4 April & Oct. | 22,000 612 | 8 60 \UEAN 2X « " I GAS-LIGHT Cos. 
298 VICKSBURG...... +. .-| Miss.{ 66,000 | 50 Mar. & Sept. | 4,000 | 220 | 4 50 CUBAN, BEXSCAN, © Oe a 
299 | 1859 {Vincennes ..........| Ind. | 25 000 |100 Do. } 1 | 1844 |Companra Espanota... Hav. |1,250,000/500 ; 73] Jan. ti 750,000 5,587 | 5 00 
300 WAKESBURN,....... *| Pa. | 60,600 De. 6,000 | 230 | 4 00 2 | 1857 |\Companra CuBana.... Hav. | 500,000 (500 | 10 Do. ‘ 5 00 
301] 1856 |Warpen ............ N.Y.} 2,500 | 50 Do. | 17/600 || 3} MOAMDUMAD:.co0s -¥0ds wound *| 50,000 180,000 90 | 5 
302 WALTHAM... --*) Mass.| 2 ,000 Do. ; 4 \CIENFUGOS:...... @ seces ;| 50,000 25,000 5 00 
303 LE ees *| Mass.} 30 000 De. | 5 | |GUANABACOA, RE. ,000 2 00 
304} 1854 |Warren... ........] RT | 50,000 | 50 | — Do. 8,000} 115/350|| 6} |GUYAQUIL......eeeeeee 8.A.*| 150,000 
305) 1855 |Wasnineton ....... | D.C. | 500,000 | 20] 53 Jan. & July | 50,000 | 2,600 | 3 50 7 | MEK cists svasesceceod S.A.* 100,000 
306} 1848 |Wasminetomw ........ Pa. | 30,000 | 25 | — Do. 4000 | 190] 8 00 8 | IMT APAMEAS ..<.6scscovenenee *! 50,000 
307 | 1854 |WaTernurY.........| Ct. | 100,000 | 25 Do. 6,000 | 225 | 4 00 9 | |Mexico CITY ......... Mex.*, 550,000 
308 | 1852 |Warerrorp.........| N.Y.] 12,000 {100 Do. 4,000 | 80 10 MONTEVIDEO. ......-+..5.A.*, 500,000 
309] 1952 |Warsrroww ........| N.Y. | 20,000 [100 Do. 10,000 260 | 7 00 || 11 aR pee ..-.*| 50,000 
310 WATERTOWN........%, Wis. | 25,000 De. 5,000 | 12 | eT 8.A.*) 500,000 
81) WAUTOMA......00 --| Wis. | 30,000 |100 Do. 8,000 13 Saint JaGo pe CuBA........ *| 500,000 (500 40,000 2,000 | 5 00 
312 ae * Miss. ; 20,000 De. 4,000 14 TRINIDAD DE CURA......00.- 50,000 
313 Weso Camprmce...* Mass.| 100,000 | | 15 IV ALPARAISO. .ocee-eee- 8.A.*, 500,000 
314} 1852 |Wesrcuester ....... ; Pa. {100,000 | 25) 23) Feb. & Aug. | 8500; 543/850) 16 |Vera Cruz.. ........Mex.*, 500,000 
315} 1853 |Wesr Tror..... -.e-; N.Y. | 100,000 | 50 3; Jan. & July | §,000 | 425 | 4 00 17 WEED OLARA cs cececccceces ‘| 50,000 
i ‘ 
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NEW YORK ILLUMINATING GAS COMPANY, 
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ABSTERDAMS 
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eating 





= JUNE 15. 
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335 Broadway.—Office No. 4 Moffat’s Building. 








HIS Company is the proprietor of Absterdam’s Patent for Carbonizing Illuminating Gas for the State of New York, and organized for the purpose of its intreduction 

and use throughout this State. This invention secures an increased and superior brilliancy of light, with the economy of from one-third to one-half in the consumption 

of gas ; and, in order to insure this large amount of saving, this company will supply the gas apparatus, materials, and fittings, at their own expense, and take their pay 
from the savings of gas made by said process. This invention has been thoroughly tested for the last ten months, to the entire satisfaction of their customers, and the 

are now taking orders from the consumers of gas for its use. In order to understand that we actually save the consumption stated, we present the above plate, which is 

a prospective elevation of the apparatus now on exhibition at our office. 


A represents the gas-meter supplied with a water pressure gauge. 


B represents our smallest sized apparatus, connected with the meter, and supplied with 


thirteen gas-burners, all lighted. C represents our largest sized apparatus that we now have in use, D represents a three-foot fish-tail burner consuming gas from the 
city gas works after being carbonized. represents a six-foot burner consuming same kind of gas without being carbonized. F 
In this way, we show from a three-foot burner of carbonized gas a more brilliant light than can be produced from a six-foot burner of city gas not carbonized. 
The inventor of the above process for carbonizing gas respectfully solicits of merchants and capitalists from the Western, Middle and Southern States, an exam- 
nation of the same. Having already sold the States of Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, and New York, the balance of the 
States, and the cities and towns in the State of New York, are now for sale, at a reasonable price. A fortune can be made from it in every State in the Union. All 


JOHN ABSTERDAM, Scientific and Mechanical Engineer, 


negotiations will be attended 


to, by calling on, or addressing 





No. 385 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, ROOM No. 6, 
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ON THE DISCHARGE OF ATMOSPHERIC 
ELECTRICITY THROUGH GAS MAINS. 


By B. Sittman, Jr., 


Professor of General and Applied Chemistry in 
Yate Corttecr, New Haven, Ct. 


Read before the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, at Springfield, Mass., in August, 
1859, and revised by the Author for the Amegican 
Gas-Licut JouRNAL: 


Dvurina the past year two cases have fallen under 
my observation of the discharge of atmospheric electri- 
city through the iron gas mains of New Haven, with 
effects which, so far as I know, have not been pre- 
viously noticed. 


First case.—On the last Sunday of June, 1858, about 
4 P.M., a violent thunderbolt fell on the spire of the 
Wooster Place Baptist Church, in New Haven, and was 
conveyed, without injury to the spire, (227feet high,) to 
a point less than twenty feet from the earth. At this 

int, owing—as was afterwards ascertained—to an 
imperfect ground termination of the conductor, the 
electric tension was sufficient to produce a lateral dis- 
ruptive discharge through a brick wall, twenty inches 
in thickness, to meet a gas pipe on the side of the wall, 
directly opposite to the lightning conductor. By the 
new channel thus forcibly gained, the electric iedherge 
was conducted to the main pipes of distribution in the 
atreet and no further immediate effects were seen. 
Within a few days after the explosion, however, the 
rapid escape of gas on the street, in front of the 
church, was noticed, as well by the odor as by the 
sickly condition (and subsequent death) of the shade 
trees lining the street. Upon opening the ground, it 
was found to be saturated with gas, and every joint in 
the whole length of the street (some forty in number 
4 —— pipe) was discovered to be leaking pro- 
usely, 

The inference seemed unavoidable that the leakage 
was occasioned by the electric discharge. 


Second case——During the last week in July, 1859, 
another very energetic discharge of atmospheric elec- 
tricity fell upon a house in George street, New Haven. 
This house was supplied with gas, and while but little 
injury was done to the dwelling, and none at all to its 


‘ inbabitants, the gas mains in the whole street, to the 


number of over sixty jounts, were found to be entirely 
loosened. They all required to be repacked. 

In both these cases, the loosened joints were con- 
fined to the line of pipe in the street on which the 
bulidings stood, and the injury appeared to be arrested 
by the abutting pipes of the next cross-streets. 

Again—In July of this year, the same church spire 
struck in 1858 was again the subject of a second acci- 
dent of this sort. The wall of brick was again per- 
forated, near the same place, and in the same manner 
as last year, with the additional circumstance that the 
gas pipe in the church was fused or burned through at 
the — of contact of the escaping discharge, and the 
gas being thus set on fire, in its turn set fire to the 
wainscoting, or furring, behind which the pipe ran. 
But owing either to the viglence of the discharge being 
less than last year, or because a portion of the electric 
tension found another road of discharge, there was no 
effect produced in disturbing the joints of the street 
mains. 

The mechanical effects herein described may be due 
to a sudden and almost explosive expansion of the gas 
in the mains, at the point of electrical discharge ; and 
in spite of the enormous extent of the metallic cir- 


cnit—over twenty miles of pipes of from 3 to 12 in.- 


diameter—all buried in moist earth, the restoration of 
electrical equilibrium could not be accomplished with- 
out this hitherto unobserved effect of expansion on the 
gas in the mains. I do not offer this as an explanation 
of the phenomenon, which appears to me incapable of 
satisfactory explanation upon the accepted notions of 
electrical tension. The subject is brought before the 
Section in the hope that some of the eminent Electri- 
cians present may discuss it. 

Following the reading of Prof. Silliman’s paper, 
Prof. Henry rose to say that he had listened to the 
statements of facts of so much novelty and importance 
with the greatest interest. He agreed with Prof. 
Silliman that the accepted notions of electrical tension 
and induction seemed entirely to fail of meeting the 
present case. He considered it requisite that a series 
of experiments should be undertaken with the view of 
determining the conditions of this interesting problem. 
Possibly the difference in electric conducting power 


‘ between the iron pipes and the lead joints might be a 


modifying circumstance. 

Prof. Henry remarked, farther, that the introduction 
of gas-pipes into our houses brought a new source of 
danger to human life from electrical discharges. The 
rod should not merely terminate in the earth, but he 
had been in the habit of recommending that it be 
placed in connection with the water or gas-pipes. He 
did not think the safety of houses in any degree pre- 
— by the introduction of gas-pipes into them. 

e gas companies might object to the connection of 
the conducting-rod with the gas-pipes, but inasmuch as 
the plexus of water and gas-pipes below the city must 





eventually receive the shock, it made little difference 
to them whether the rod connected or not ; but if light- 
ning struck a house where the rod did not connect with 
the pipes below ground, the pipes in the house were 
sure to be made the medium of its connection with the 
pipes below. 

Prof. Lovering asked if it would more relieve the 
house from danger by making the connection with the 
gas-pipes higher than below the surface. 

Prof. Henry was not sure. Arago’s suggestion was 
a wise one—that with certain lords of creation we had 
better not be too familiar. 


a 
od 


For toe American Gas-Licut JouRNAL. 
THEORY VERSUS PRACTICE. 


Havine noticed in your last issue a note from Prof. 
Wn. E. A. Aikin, in which he attempts to trace a rela- 
tionship between his own unfortunate deductions and 
the experiments of Dr. Torrey, I have thought it perti- 
nent to allude to some of his previous statements, 
inasmuch as the practical abandonment of his theory is 
accompanied by a wholesale repudiation of the means 
at present employed in gas-making, as well as a broad 
insinuation against the honesty of those engaged in the 
business, attributing all increase in the bills of a con- 
sumer to some mismanagement, or neglect on the part 
of the gas companies to that consumer's injury. 

These, like his first statements, are made without a 
shadow of fact to sustain them. 

Prof. Aikin repeated the experiment “in the same 
manner detailed in a paper originally read before the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science,” 
&e. Of course the same objections apply to the repe- 
tition, that were urged by Dr. Torrey in his remarks on 
Prof. Aikin’s original paper, i. e., the jars were placed 
on the shelf of a pneumatic trough, and a large propor- 
tion of water exposed to the air. Without attempting 
to disprove Dr. Torrey’s statements, and without the 
magnanimity to admit that his own experiments wére 
defective, he makes a new issue; that if the gas is not 
injured by remaining in contact with water in the gas- 





holder, it is deteriorated in other ways, some of which‘ 


he proceeds to notice. 

He conceives that there is a great loss of illuminating 
constituents in the washing of the gas. This I greatly 
doubt; although there is a small loss occasioned by this 
process, the loss, whatever it may be, falls on the manu- 


' facturer, for it is the purified article that is tested by 


the photometer. But what does Prof. Aikin mean 
when he says, that “if the gas at any time is not as 
nearly as possible inodorous, a general outcry is imme- 
diately raised and continued until the nuisance is 
abated?” Did the Professor ever see such coal-gas? If 
it were possible to remove all offensive odor from illu- 
minating gas, it would not be expedient to do so, for it 
is the offensive smell that betrays its escape, and thus 
serious accidents are prevented. If the sulphuretted 
hydrogen be removed by the lime purifiers, there is no 
unpleasant odor emitted by coal-gas when properly 
burned. 

He also states, that “coal-gas gannot be kept, even 
in close vessels, (he evidently means out of contact with 
water,) for any great length of time, withaut serious 
injury.” “A familiar evidence of this,” he says,—is the 
feeble light ewitted by a gas jet, when first kindled, 
after long disuse. 


That the diminution of light is owing to the iptro- 


duction of air into the orifice of the jet, and by endos- 
mose through the stop cock, or minute fissures, and not 
to a change in the gas itself, is evident from the 
light soon becoming brilliant, long before the stagnant 
gas in the small pipes is exhausted. The diffusion of 
atmospheric air through the gas, extends to a greater 
or less degree backward, in preportion to the length of 
time since the jets were used. The Professor thinks 
the entrance of air by endosmose, being necessarily at- 
tended by exosmose of coal-gas, the latter ought to be 
detected by its odor. The escape, however, is necessa- 
rily so slow that the characteristic smell will be unno- 
ticed unless the stop-cock be approached very ‘closely. 
The learned Prof. says: “ we had asked the ques- 
tion a few years ago, whether it is possible to have air 
mingled with coal-gas, as supplied to the public, the 
answer might have been unhesitatingly, No. With the 
apparatus formerly employed in the manufacture, the 
accidental admission of air was hardly possible, since 


.the ga being generated under pressure, and ever after- 


wards kept under pressure, any accidental leak, while 
it allowed the gas to pass out, would not be likely to 
permit much air to pass in. But the refinement of 
modern science, has suggested the addition of an ex- 
hausting arrangement, so connected with the retorts in 
the gas-works, that the pressure under which the gas 
is generated, may be reduced to the minimum, in order 
to diminish correspondingly the danger of loss from 
leakage.” The exhausting apparatus now in use, cer- 
tainly does diminish the pressure of the retort, thereby 
benefitting the consumer as well as the manufacturer of 
gas. 
Long contact with an intensely heated surface under 
great pressure, will, of itself, deteriorate illuminating 
gas, inagmuch as some of the illuminating constituents 
are decomposed, causing a deposit of carbon on the 
inner surface of the retort. 

If the pressure on the hydraulie main is reduced to 
an even gauge, there still remains a pressure on the re- 





tort of about three inches, that being the force required 
to displace the tar at the end of thedip-pipe. Without 
an exhauster this pressure is sometimes twenty-five 
inches. 

Between the exhauster and the hydraulic main, the 
pressure is kept at an even guage, rendered so by the 
use of a governor, which compensates for any change of 
pressure that may occur from the quickened stroke of 
the engine, or a reduction in the quantity of the gas 
made, 

The pressure between the outlet of exhauster and the 
consumer’s burner, is the same, other things being equal, 
that existed in the palmy days the Prof. alludes to. 

If the introduction of atmospheric air was deemed 
advisable to increase the profits of gas-light corporations, 
it would not have been postponed until the application 
of an exhauster was instituted. What gas company 
would wilfully deteriorate the gas they have manufac- 
tured? Do they not aim to make its photometric value 
so apparent as to throw inte disuse all other means of 
artificial illumination ? 

The learned Prof. objects to the introduction of clay 
retorts, not that experience has proved them objectional, 
but that theoretically their adoption ean only reflect to 
the consumer’s disadvantage. 

He states that the introduction of clay retorts is be- 
coming general. If so, the quality of the gas generally 
made should be shown inferior to that produeed from 
the same coals when carbonized with iron retorts. 

The uniform temperature preserved in clay retorts, 
necessarily causes an economical carbonization of the 
coals employed, producing a better, and more reliable 
quality of gas. ° ‘ 

They are cheaper, more durable, and their adoption 
involves a great saving of labor and fuel, all of which 
advantages must eventually reflect to the benefit of the 
consumer of gas, as does every other improvement that 
tends to cheapen the cost of manufacture. 

In conclusion, I will only add, that the Professer’s de- 
scription of the as of gas-making, show his entire 
want of practical knowledge of the subject, and if he is 
a candidate for the office he seeks to provide, he should 
obtain such information as to prevent a repudiation of 
the present process, unless he can suggest one that may 
be more reliable. 

Ts Wee Es 


VALUE OF COAL-TAR. 
For tHe American Gas-Licut Journal, 





Export Orrices, 84 Castie Street, 
Liverpool, 28th Oct., 1859. 


In the last number of the American Gas-Licnt Jour- 
NAL there is an inquiry as to the best mode of dealing 
with tar prodnced in the manufacture of coal-gas. 

We beg to suggest. that tar may be used to heat 
retorts, if used judiciously, in a profitable manner. 
The fire-place should be of the ordinary construction, 
soas to consume coke and tar—or each separately ;— 
for tar only the fire-bars should be closer, and the 
draft less, which latter must be done, not by the 
damper, but by covering the ash-pit. A cistern will 
be required, fixed at as high an elevation as possible (so 
as to get pressure or force for the tar) from which a 
pipe must run into the inside of the oven, to which a 
perforated pipe must be attached, with a trough un- 
derneath it to catch the waste tar, in order to keep 
same off brick work. The perforations to be about as 
large as will admit of a stocking needle—a stop-cock to 
be fixed outside, so as to regulate the flow of tar. The 
cistern must be so fixed that it will not render the tar 
liable to be frozen, nor be placed too near the retorts, 
or other place, where it may take fire (for if it takes 
fire it will burn most furiously), but so placed that the 
tar will be so heated or tempered that it will flow 
freely through the perforations. In the first instance 
make a coke fire, and then turn on it the tar, regulat- 
ing the supply as required. Either raw tar, as it flows 
fromthe hydraulic mains, or distilled tar can be used. 

If pitch is to be manufactured, then an excellent 
steam fuel may be made of it mixed with small coke or 
breeze compressed into blocks—here it is worth 50 per 
cent. more than coal for steam purposes. The latter 
process is under patent here. 

Lampblack may also be made out of pitch and tar, 
at a very light expense by preparing a furnace like 
one for retort beds, but as open as possible, and the 
longer the better. The fire to be lighted first with hot 
coke, and then the tar run upon it, being admitted by 
a stop-cock, so as to be consumed as it flows. The 
smoke from the tar travels along the flue alluded to, 
and deposits itself like soot on top and sides. The fires 
are then Jet out, the flue allowed to cool, and a man 
scrapes the lampblack from it, which hangs sometimes 
a foot in thickness. 

The carbon extracted from used retorts, broken into 
pieces about the size of macadam, may all be used as 
fuel—with the coke for heating retorts, it gives out a 
very dense heat, and should be used carefully in small 
quantities at atime. Weare, Gent’n, 

Yours most truly, 
Emanvet Tuaner & Oo. 


———~<~+<>—_—_—_- 

Watron’s Anti-Ferrzer—The cold weather is now 
upon us, and before the end of the month the gae-pipes 
may need a preventive against frost, Mr. ton’s 
apparatus is the desideratum. 
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ON THE DETERIORATION OF COAL-GAS. 
For toe American Gas-Licut JourNat. 


University oF MaryLanp, 
Nov. 7, 1859. 


I wave but this moment received your JournaL of 
the current month, and find there what you call the 
severe strictures of R. G. C. As I never notice anony- 
mous attacks, this would have passed without remark, 
had I not learned from your editorial that the initials 
belong to a Mr. Courtenay, who, I presume is the 
president of the gas company in Louisville, Ky. As 
president of a gas company, the view he takes is what 
was to have been expected; my only surprise being 
that some one has not given utterance to similar views 
before. The head and front of my offence, seems to 
have been that I have endeavored to satisfy the great 
body of gas consumers, whose interests are unfortu- 
nately diametrically opposed to those of the gas mak- 
ers, that the consumers of gas are not only entitled to 

rotection, but that it is necessary for them. The pub- 
fic should not rest satisfied with the opinion of any one 
connected with or interested in the manufacture as to 
the quality of the article made. As well might we let 
the miller establish the grade of the flour he sends to 
market, by inspecting it himself. As well might we 
leave it to the distiller to mark the percentage of alco- 
hol in his whiskey, with his own hydrometer. While 
it is objected that I dwell on truisms, it should not be 
forgotten that many of the truisms of the gas makers 
are entire novelties to gas consumers, and as it is for 
the benefit of the larger class I write, it will probably 
happen again that I shall have to deal with analogous 
truisms. Without any reference whatever to the man- 
ner in which it was done, I still feel under obligations to 
Mr. Courtenay for calling my attention to one important 
typographical error, occurring probably in the first 
printing of my first article, and perpetuated in the 
successive reprints to the present moment,—an error 
relating to a subject I conceived so unimportant, that 
until now it has escaped my notice, And although it 
would stand self-corrected by the context, to any scien- 
tific man, it might mislead an uninformed reader, and 
is, therefore, to be regretted. The passage Mr. C. 
quotes, and which seems to be the basis of his stric- 
tures, should read as follows: “I obtained a result 
“varying from 0.370 to 0.380 somewhat below that 
“ given as characterizing good gas.” And then follows 
what was not quoted: ‘But in reality I attach very 
“ little importance to this result since the mere specific 
“ gravity of such a complex mixture as coal-gas can 
“hardly be relied upon to determine its commercial 
“value.” That the pressure under which the gas was 
burned in my experiments was vastly above what 
ought to be « Rin’ for ordinary purposes, or for de- 
termining absolute photometrical values Iam not to 
learn now for the first time. But for purposes of com- 
parison so long as the gas from the main was burned 
under exactly the same physical conditions as were 
immediately afterwards observed in relation to the 
successive quantities of deteriorated gas, the conditions 
were of necessity exactly equal. And since nothing 
could have affected one that did not equally affect all, 
the comparison must have been as exactly accurate as 
if the pressure had been represented by any other 
quantity. The question of photometer is precisely in 
the same category—while all my inquiries as to the 
absolute illuminating value of coal-gas have been 
made with a Bunsen instrument the comparative value 
of the succesive flames as described in my experiments, 
were more conveniently made with a Rumford photo- 
meter. Nor can I conceive any posible source of error 
that could have affected the result in reference to one 
flame that would not equally, to the same extent, and 
in the same manner have effected all. Had I useda 
Rumford for one flame, and a Bunsen for another, 
there might have been just cause for complaint. 
But unless my arrangements were so defective, or 
my powers of observation so obfuscated that I 
confounded the light of ten candles with the 
light of three, I must have accomplished what I 
undertook. And that was simply and solely to satify 
those who read my article that coal gas must be 
seriously injured, if in the manufacture it should be 
pone & or accidentally permitted, a too intimate, 
or too long continued contact with water. This truism 
of the gas maker is not so familiar to all consumers, 
neither do they yet fully comprehend the extent of the 
liability to such injury. In your editorial you remark, 
“We have no desire to become partisans nor to involve 
“ ourselves in a controversial discussion, and yet we 
* cannot but view Dr. Aikin's letter as embodying a 
“ virtual surrender of his position. It is true, that he 
“reconciles many of the discrepancies between his 
“ results and those of Dr Torrey, but does so only b 
“ conceding that (however logical his deductions) his 
“ premises have been in at least one essential point 
“open to objection.” If you insist upon establishing 
Dr. Aikin in a position of your own choosing, or that 
of any one else, it will prove no very difficult matter 
to drive him from it. But if you will permit Dr. Aikin 
to define his own position, I think you will find him ex- 
actly where he was, My first paper announces my object 
to be the simple inquiry, “To what extent will the 
“ illuminating power of coal-gas be impaired by keep- 
“ing it in contact with water for noted periods?” My 
results, if at all reliable, showed that a very serious 
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loss of power always followed such contact. These 
results were not contradicted by any of Dr. Torrey’s 
experiments, and were confirmed by one of them, and 
moreover are admitted by Mr. Courtenay as belonging 
to the truisins of gas makers, You concede that many 
of the discrepancies between Dr. Torrey’s results and 
my own, have been explained, but omit to specify 
those that still need explanation. Now, if you will 
oblige me by pointing out the apparent discrepancies 
yet remaining, I think I can explain all to the satisfac- 
tion of any reasonable mortal. And in conclusion, if 
you will be good enough to specify what is that one 
essential point in my premises that you think I have 
conceded as open to objection, and allow me to show 
you that I have conceded no such thing, you will still 
further oblige, Most respectfully yours, &c., 
Wittram E, A, Atgin, 
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WATER-GAS. 
For tHe American Gas-Licut Journat. 
To the Editor of the “ Philadelphia Press,” 
Philadelphia, Nov. 8, 1859. 

I was delighted with had announcement last month, 
that there was a probability of our gas-bills being re- 
duced from $2 25 to 50 cents per thousand cubic feet— 
a reduction of seven-ninths of the present cost. 

But have you not been Jed into an error in your esti- 
mate? You state the price of the coal-gas in Phila- 
delphia at $2 25—the selling price; into which enters 
not only the cost of material for making the gas, but 
also interest on cost of construction of the works, wear 
and tear of works and mains, labor, and a very moder- 
ate margin for a sinking fund. On the other hand, your 
estimate of the water-gas includes only cost of mate- 
rial. Let us compare the two costs fairly. 

You say that the water is decomposed by being passed 
over red hot charcoal, and the resulting gas carbonized 
by rosin. That from twenty-five to forty pounds of 
rosin are sufficient to carbonize one thousand feet of 
gas, yielding a light “thrice as brilliant” as the coal 
gas. The last statement, I am compelled to suspect, is 
not literally correct. The gas now used in this city 
yields, from an ordinary four-and-a-half-foot burner, a 
light equal to eighteen sperm candles. Does the Wil- 
mington water-gas give, from the same burner, a light 
equal to fifty-four sperm candles ? 

In regard to the comparative cost of the two kinds 
of gas: 

We will assume that thirty-five pounds of rosin will 
suffice for carbonizing one thousand feet of water gas— 
being about the mean between your extremes, Your 
paper quotes No 1. Rosin at $2 75 per barrel, or 280 
Ibs., say one cent. per lb. Then 

35 lbs. rosin @ le. will cost...... oo 85¢. 
Add for fuel, Gy... sites cecesecc 15e, 








Cost for material for 1000 ft. of gas. 50c. 

In the New York price currents, pale white rosin is 
quoted at $4 00 to $4 50 per 280 lbs., or say 14 cents 
per lb. If that quality of rosin were used, the cost for 
rosin alone would be 524 cents per 1,000 feet of gas. 
But we will leave the cost for material as above 50 
cents. per 1,000 ft. 

What does coal-gas cost for material ? 

The Philadelphia gas-works ‘pay for first quality 
Pennsylvania bituminous coal, at their works at Point 
Breeze,- say $6 00 for 2,240 lbs, The report of trus- 
tees for 1858 states that the average yield of gas per 
lb. of coal was 4.63 feet, or 10.371 ft. for 2,240 lbs., 
equal to a cost of 57% cents per 1,000 feet of gas. 

The coke produced from one ton of coal is much 
more than is necessary for use in the manufacture of 
the gas; and from the above cost must be deducted 
10 per cent. for proceeds of coke sold for fuel, leaving 
as the net cost of material of coal gas 52 cents. per 
1,000 feet. 

Thus it would seem that there is but four per cent. 
difference in the cost of gas from coal and from water, 
even under the present advantageous state of the mar- 
ket for rosin. 

But let us suppose that the gas-works of Philadelphia 
and New York were to be changed into water-gas 
works, What would be the effect upon the price of 
rosin? Philadelphia consumed last year 480,000,000 
feet of gas; not 6,000,000, as you state. At 85 pounds 
of rosin per 1,000 feet of gas, the works would require 
60,000 barrels of 280 lbs. each, of rosin per annum. 
Add for New York 140,000 barrels, and we have an in- 
crease in the demand for rosin of 200,000 barrels per 
annum. 

When we know that the total shipments of rosin 
from Wilmington, N.C., (whence almost the entire sup- 
ply comes,) was, in 1854, 450,000 barrels, and that the 
source of supply is becoming yearly more limited, we 
may judge of the effect upon price by such an increased 
demand. 

On the other hand, the greater the demand for coal, 
the lower its price becomes. Its source of supply is 
inexhaustible, and the competition of transportation 
lines reduces the cost per ton as the quantity to be 
moved becomes larger. 

On the whole, I suspect that there will be no very 
material reduction in the amounts of our gas-bills in 
consequence of the introduction of water-gas; and I 
think you will now agree with me. 

Common Sense. 


OPEN-ENDED RETORTS. 


Sir,—Thinking that the accompany- 
ing sketch and description ofa retort 
may be of use to some of the readers 
of the Journat, T have taken the lib- 
erty of troubling you with it. -If you 
think it so, please insert it in an early 
number. 

Its only oe consists in its be- 
ing tapered down, and having a hole 
6 inches in diameter through the back 
end. On this end is fitted a socket 
mouth-piece, only three inches long, 
to be closed with a lid and screwed 
bar in the ordinary way. The opening 
is found to give great facilities for 
mending the retort when necessary, 
and is also used with effect to keep 
down the carbon, which is apt to ac- 
cumulate on the inside of some retorts, 
By unscrewing the lids, and allowing 
a current of air to rush through the 
retort, we are enabled materially to 
reduce the time required to scurf or 
burn off the carbon at the end of the 
season. Retorts made on this plan, 
can only be used in those works where 
mee is hay ante to the back of the 
Za bench; but the i te) 

y plan is well worh at 


Ya trial wherever there is a possibility of 
Ys introducing them. eS 
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James Ross. 
Haddington, England, October 16th, 1859. 
[Mr. John Young, of the Dalkeith (Scotland) Gas- 
works, states that the invention of the above retort is 
his own, and that they have been in use in nine dif- 
ferent gas-works in Great Britain for three or four 
years.—Ep. ] 
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REMOVING THE CARBON FROM THE 
INTERIOR OF RETORTS. : 


For tar American Gas-Ligut JouRNAL, 


Wuen the retort is left open for the above purpose, 
until the carbon burns off, considerable time is lost, say 
from one to two or three days, and the action of the 
cold air on the front end of the retort causes clay retorts 
to crack, and iron retorts to oxidize. 

A much better plan, where steam can be had, is to 
hang a lid loose on the ears of the retort, having a hole 
in its centre through which a piece of three-quarter 
service pipe is passed near to the back end of the retort, 
the outer end being connected to a steam-pipe. 

The flow of steam is regulated by acock. In this 
manner the carbon scales off in a fourth of the time, and 
with much less injury to the retort, and without re- 
ducing its temperature. 

When steam cannot be easily obtained, it is well to 
inject a current of air from a smith’s bellows, in the 
same manner as I have described for steam. This plan . 
I believe was first introduced by Mr. John Kirkham, at 
the Imperial Gas-works here—his works being large, he 
fitted an air-pipe along the front*of the retort beds, 
with a T piece and cock opposite each “setting,” and 
supplied the air from a fan worked by the steam- 
engine, 

Grorce ANDERSON, 
Engineer, &c., 
104 Leadenhall street, London. 





LEAKAGE AND FUEL ACCOUNTS. 


Sir,—Now that the subjects of leakage and fuel ac- 
counts are being discussed, will you allow me a small 
space in your Journal, to compare notes with your cor- 
respondents ¢ 

In the year ending at midsummer last, we used 1634 
tens of coal—none of it was Newcastle—but more than 
half of it screenings, or small, from inland colleries, and 
requiring considerably more fuel for carbonizing than 
Newcastle; while the coke produced was inferior in 
quality and wasteful in the furnaces by reason of its 
great tendency to run to clinker. 

Feet. 
Gas made per station-meter, . . . . . 15,745,500 
“ supplied to 272 lamps, - 3,941,500 
* sold by 650 metres, . . . 9,787,500 
——— 13,729,000 





Loss, including gas used on the works 
superintendent’s house, office, d&e., . 2,016,500 
Rec bk ine 6 88 ees 8, =. oe 

Gas sold for each ton cf coal used, . 8,400 feet. 
The length of our mains is about twelve miles with 

960 services. 

If the coals cost 16s. per ton, and the gas was eold at 
4s, per 1000 feet, the return would be 42s, gas rental 
for every 20s. expended for coal. 

The quantity of coke used for fuel was 460 chaldrons, 
or 28-15 per cent. of the coke made, reckoning each ton 
of coal to produce one chaldron of coke; but as I can- 
not obtain from tar more than 7s. 6d. pér ton of 200 gal- 
lons, I use most of it as fuel in addition to the coke; 
and allowing 10 gallons of tar as the produce of each 
ton of coal, and deducting the quantity sold from what 
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is produced, it would leave seventy-six tons used as 
fuel; and, taking each ton as being of the same com- 
mercial value as one chaldron of coke, the pereentage 
for fuel would then be 31-25; or, taking the tar 
at the same value as the coke, weight for weight, 
the percentage of the coke and tar, used as fuel, on the 
quantity produced of both, would then be 32-95. 

15 per cent. of the coals were carbonized in clay re- 
torts, and without an exhauster. 

lf any of your numerous readers can show me how 
to obtain better results from the same materials and 
quantities, I shall feel much obliged by their recording 
it in your columns. 

London, October 14th, 1859. C. D. 





COAL-TAR. ASPHALTE-CONCRETE. 

Sir,—I am fully persuaded that coal-tar, now becom- 
ing a drug in many of our gas-works, may be made 
into several useful articles; boiled with the spare heat 
which any gas-works can supply into pitch, mixed with 
sand and gravel, and made into blocks of any size or 
shape, it makes an admirable substitute for stone for 
under-ground works, It is indestructible, where kept 
cool. 

Ihave myself just finished a neat little gas-holder 
tank, 24} feet diameter and 15 feet deep, built with 
blocks made as above, and moulded in loam, each block 
being part of the circle. Blocks of any size or form 
may be made in this manner. Cylinders of any size for 
drains might be made in 3 or 4 feet lengths. 

Nor is this all the profit. During the boiling into 

itch, the might be covered, and the naptha col- 
fected, as from a retort or still. We know there has 
been always a steady sale for naptha: it would become 
cheaper ; bat new uses would be daily discovered. 


H. W. Sra. 
Seaham (England) Gas- Works, } 
October 24th, 1859. 





THE HORRORS OF BURNING-FLUID. 


We continue the list of martyrs to this infamous 
traffic, and shall take occasion to lay before the Legisla- 
ture, at its next sitting, a réswmé of the victims for 
whose sufferings they are responsible by not prohibiting, 
unconditionally, the cause. 


Henry Cooke, aged eleven years, was burned to 
death at No. 245 West Forty-eighth street, on ‘Thursday 
night, November 3d, by his clothes catching fire while 
light a burning-fluid lamp. He accidentally tipped the 
lamp, and the fluid spilt upon his clothes, which took 
fire from the vapor. 


Mary Decker, a young girl, was badly burned by the 
explosion of a fluid lamp, at No. 162 Avenue A, on 
Saturday evening, November 5th. The fire was com- 
municated to the building. 


Mrs. Ware and her daughter were severely burned 
last month in Salem, O., by the bursting of a fluid lamp. 
The child died from the injuries received. 


On Tuesday evening, November 22d, a fire occurred 
at No. 56 Leonard street, caused by the servant at- 
tempting to fill a lighted fluid lamp, the vapor iguiting. 


A young girl, named Mahan, residing in Hudson, N. 
Y., was engaged, on Wednesday night, in filling a fluid 
lamp, while one of the wicks was burning, when the 
flame commnnicated with her clothing, setting her dress 
on fire. She was so badly burned, that death followed 
in about twenty-four hours. 


oe 


New Mernop or Magine Warter-Gas tv Paris,—Seve 
ral journals have already entertained their readers 
with a new mode of making gas of water, which would 
leave far behind it all the systems known, and would 
effect, they say, a complete revolution in industry 
by its economical application to the heating of ma- 
chines, The inventor, Mr. Mendt, has already finish- 
ed experiments, which appear to justify all his hopes. 
We have not yet been able to see his apparatus work, 
but we believe that it is composed of a small house 
stove (fourneau de ménage) enclosing a generator of 
steam on one side, and on the other a vessel with two 
tubes, containing water and hydro-carbons. 

A pipe is fixed in the generator for the purpose of 
disengaging the steam. It is then expanded in the 
room above the hearth of the furnace or stove, and, at 
length, connects itself again to the vessel containing the 
water and hydro-carbon of which we have spoken. 

The steam produced by the generator which operates 
at low pressure, becomes overheated in passing through 
the room at the hearth; then it passes into the second 
part of the apparatus, when it is claimed that the de- 
composition of the water is effected in certain states 
which science has never before revealed (n’avait pas 
réveillées jusqu’ ici.) 

We are assured, but we cannot believe it, that the 
height of the temperature caused by the steam prepares 
the disintegration of the constituent parts of the water 
by reason of its affinity for the carbon, the oxygen 
separates itself from the hydrogen to form, with the 
hydro-carbons, the oxygen of carbon, and sets the 
oe free. A result like this will be, if obtained, 
of immense importance, and we shall not fail to apprise 
our readers of the results of the experiments at which 


we hope to be present soon.—Journal de I’ Eclairage 
au (Caz. 





GAS, WATER, AND SEWERAGE PATENTS. 


UNITED STATES. 


25,669.—Wm. Iams, of Baltimore, Md., for an Improve- 
ment in Hydrants: 


I claim the moveable cylinder, B. and tube, C, when combined with 
the fixed piston, E, npon supply pipe, A, and so constructed and ar- 
ranged in relation to the supply pipe that its elevation shall open a 
direct communication with the maln, in the manner and for the pur- 
poses specified. 


25,948.—Levi Burnell, of Milwaukie, Wis, for an Im- 
provement in Water-meters: 


, I claim the arrangement of the hollow arbor, B, with a narrow slot, 
i; in combination with the lips, h, formed by the inner edges of the 
uckets, D, substantially as and for the purpuse specified. 

[This invention relates to that class of water-meters in which a 
bucket wheel is employed, which is caused to rotate by the gravi'y of 
the water as it enters the buckets one after the other. The water 
enters the buckets through a narrow slot in the arbor around which 
the bucket wheel rotates. and the inner edges of the buckets form lips 
which cut off the water from each bucket as soon as the same is filled. 
and cause the stream to pass into the next succeeding bucket Each 
bucket is cansed to fill to the exact height by means ofa counterpoise, 
whereby the water is measured coriectly, and also weighed at the 
same time. ] 


26,000.—H. K. Symmes, of Newton. Mags, (assignor to 
himself and R. W. Holman, of same place), for an 


Improvement in Apparatus for Manufacture of Coal 
Oil: 

I claim, first, An oil retort, A, in combination with the gas retort 
D, or its equivalent, for the purpose of saving the gas which escapes 
from the oil retort, and to improve its quality, substantially as specified 

Second, in combination with ‘he two reto ts, A and D, 1 claim the 
pump G/, or its equivalent, fur the purpose of imparting to the gas the 
necessary pressure, substantiaily as set forth. 

26,014.—B. S. Church, of Manhattanville, N. Y., for an 
Improvement in Water-meters : 

_I claim. first, The arrangement of the partitions, g g’, in the trough 

G, as described, in combination with the air-tight chamber. D, cham- 

ber, F. and tabes, 1, whereby that portion of the water which does not 


pass through the measuring buckets is prevented carrying off any of 
the air in the chamber, D. 


Second, Arranging in the air-chamber, D, a float, } in combination 
with a valve, b, or its equivalent, substantially as and for the purpose 
described, 


26,015.—George Clay, of New York City, for an Im 
provement in Packing for Sliding Gas-lights : 

I claim the combination with the pipe, D, shell, A, and pipe, B, of 
the elastic tube, C, when the latter is fitted so that its central portion 
will contract and press upon the burner or upon the sliding pipe, so 
as to form a gas-light join’, all as shown aud described, 

[This packing is so simple in its application and so efficient in its 
aciion, that it recommends itself to all gas-fitters. It consists simply 
of an elastic tube. the ends of which are expanded over two nipples, 
whereby its central part collapses, er ep a making a tight fit on the 
sides of a pipe which passes through said elastic tube, and at the same 
time allowing the pipe to slide up and down J 


26,028.—Leonard D. Gale, of Washington, D. C., for an 
Improvement in the Manufacture of Gas: 


T claim the treatment of bitumen, bituminous coal and their distil- 
lates, or their equivalent, by first converting the volatile portions tu a 
state of vapor, at a temperaiure below a eherry red heat, and then 
furcing the vapor so generated into contact with a red-hot surface in 
such a manner that the gas generated may be instantaneously removed 
from the said heated surface, and thus be prevented from further de- 
composition. 


26,030.—Leonard D. Gale, of Washington, D. C., for an 
[Improvement in the Manufacture of Gas: 


I claim the treatment of all woody, resinous, and fatty bodies, as 
weilus all tarry matter, exc pt bitumen, bituminous coal, and other dis- 
tillates, by first conveying the volatile portions to vapor at a temper- 
ature below a cherry red heat, and afterwa:d forcing the vapor so 
yenerated into contact with a red-hot surface in such a manner that 
the gas generated thereby may be instantly removed from said heated 
surface, and thus be prevented from further decomposition, 


26,048.—George R. Osbrey, of Providence, R. L, for an 
Improved Heating Apparatus: 


I claim the combination of the alcoho] reservoir and vaporizer with 
a lamp for heating the sa ve, when such vessels are connected by a 
liquid pipe, E, and a vapor pipe, F, said pipes acting in such connec- 
tion to maintain a constant me within the vaporizer, in the manner 
and for the purpose substantially as set forth 

I also claim, combining with such device for vaporizing, a conical 
disseminator, I. and a convex detector, K, arranged substantially as 
specified and fur the purpose set forth 


26,070.—Pearson B. Kitchen (assignor to William H. 
Marshall) of Philadelphia, Pa., for an Improve- 
ment in Apparatus fur Heating Hydro-carbon Li- 
quids ; 


I elaim the application to gas generators of a hot-air chamber as 
previously described, and the submerging of one or more air pipes 
therefrom, into and upon the chemicals. for the purposes set fourth and 
described, or any other substantially the same, and which will produce 
the intended effect. 


26,139.—Wm. Wright, of Hartford, Conn., for an Im- 
provement in Pumps: 


I claim, first, The construction of the yes by the application of an 
auxiliary barrel to the working or bric’ varrel and connecting both 
barrels by a double beat vaive, thus effecting a combined opening 
through the auxiliary and the bucket valves with a minimum lift of 
said valves greater than the area of the pump itself, and obviating 
to a great degree the frictional resistance that would be produced by 

assing all the water through the pump Lucket valves alone, prevent- 
ng all ar and permitting the engine to work more regularly 
and economically, substantially as described, 

Second, The placing of one pump above the other, when made as 
above described, and connecting both tugether and passing the load 
of one through the working and auxiliary barrels, and the bucket and 
auxiliary valves of the othef, and vice versa, thus allowing the engine 
° — | eae control over the column of water, substantially as 

escribed. 


26,145.—Darius Wellington (assignor to C. Wellington), 
of Boston, Mass., for an Improvement in Cocks for 
Water-closets : 


I claim the employment or use of the valve, b, and plunger, B, con- 
Nected by the stem, ©, placed within a suitable cylinder, A, and ar- 
ranged relatively with the supply and discharge pipes, D E, to operate 
as and for the purpose set forth. 

[The object of this invention is to dispense with the usual cistern 
or reservoir hitherto forming a necessary appendage to a water-closet, 
in order that the basin or bowl of latter may be thoroughly 
cleansed, and the foul pipe sealed after use. The invention consists 
in constructing a cock, which is attached to to a pipe containing water 
under pressure, in such a way that, when its handle is released from 
the hand of the occupant of the closet and the basin been allowed to 
close, the cock will close gradually so as to admit, direct from the 
=e a requisite quantity of water into the basin or bow! to 
seal the foul cipal 


RE-}SSUE,. 


William M. Henderson, of Baltimore, Md., for an Im- 
provement in Pumps. Patented Oct. 4, 1859: 


The two ball valve with the suction valves in their interior, 
attached to the extremities of a central perforated tube or its equiva- 





' 





lent, in combination with the water-ways and discharge valve or 
valves; the water entering between the plunger valves and alter- 
nately discharged front the ends of the puntp barre! in direction of the 
stroke; the whole being operated and constructed substantially in the 
manner and for the purposes set forth. 





ENGLAND. 

853.—George Frederick Chantrell, of Liverpool, furnace 
engineer, and Edward Dutch, of same place, for 
Improvements in the Apparatus for regulating the 
quantity of water to be used for the flushing of 
water closets, and other purposes. 

897.—Robert Brown, of 5 St. Panl’s Churchyard, Lon- 
don, for Improvements in Stoves and Apparatus 
for warming and ventilating apartments and build- 
ings. 

912.—Patrick Aitchison, of Sheffield, brass-founder, for 
Improvements in Taps. 

966.—John Moule, of Seabright Place, Hackney Road, 
London, for a New Compound Liquid for illumi- 
nating purposes. 

969.—William Prosser, of 24 Dorset Place, Dorset 
Square, London, for Improvements in Apparatus 
employed in the Production of Light. Provisional 
Protection. 


This invention refers to apparatus employed in the production of 
light by the combustion of oxygen and hydrogen or curburetted hy- 
drogen gases on lime ar other suitable material.] 


970.—George Porter, smith and gas-fitter, for Improve- 
ments in valves and cocks. Provisional Protection. 

1010.—Thomas Seaville Truss, C. E., of Darlington, in 
the county of Durham, for improvements in the 
construction of pipes, and in the mode of joining the 
same. 

1052.—Jean Marie Ciroux, of Brussels, merchant, for 
improvement in lamp glasses and shades, applicable 
to gas-burners, light-houses, and railway signals 

1058.—James Laing, of the Independent Gas-Works, 
Haggerston, in the county of Middlesex, engineer, for 
improvements in wet gas-meters. 

1061.—Thomas Lacey, of Grafton street, Westminster, 
gas-engineer, for improvements in gas-regulators. 

1091.—Joseph Souquiere (called Emile), of 29 Boule- 
vard St. Martin, Paris, civil engineer, for a new and 
improved process in distilling coal. 





AWARD OF MEDALS BY THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE. 
GAS APPARATUS. 

Hertz, Levy, & Alexander, 23 Liberty street, New 
York: “ Werner’s Gas Apparatus for Generating Gas 
from Wood.”—Large silver medal. 

J. D. Moore, 80 West Nineteenth street, New York; 
“ Portable Gas-works for Making Gas from Fat, Rosin, 
and Rosin-oil.”—Silver medal. 

PUILOSOPHICAL INSTRUMENTS. 

A. Wilson, No. 4 Wall street, New York; “ Electric 
Gas-lighting Machine.”—Gold medal. 

S. Gardiner, Jr, 167 Broadway, New York; “ Elec- 
tric Gas-lighting Apparatus.”—Silver medal. [An en- 
graving of this invention may be found on page 62, 
Vol. I., American Gas-Licat Journat. | 





PortaBLe Gas a? Moscow.—It is announced that the 
Joint Stock Company of Russia, under the patent of the 
Portable Gas Company of Paris, will proceed (sera en 
mesure) to furnish portable gas at Moscow from the 
165th to 20th October. 

The management of the construction of the works, 
and of the apparatus of compression, has been confided 
to M. Humbert, a young and intelligent engineer, who 
has for a long time filled the duties of sub-engineer at 
the works in the rue de Charonne, and who constructed, 
last year, the Portable Gas-Works of Sestri-Ponente,* 
near Genoa, 

The works are pushed forward with the greatest 
activity. Six hundred workmen are actually employed 
on the ground where the works are being erected, and 
the Portable Gas Company of Paris are, on their part, 
executing a considerable order for furnishing the reser- 
voirs, regulators, and other apparatus.—Journal de 
l Eclairage au Gaz. 





* Sestri-Ponente is a maritime town in Sardinia, Northern Italy, 
four miles west of Genoa, the country residence of many of its 
citizens. Population, 4,500.—Kp. 


, 
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Canapa Lanps ror Gas-Licgst Ssares.—It will be 
seen by reference to our first page, that an excellent 
opportunity offers for parties to exchange gas-light 
shares for real estate. Maps, showing locality, &c., are 
at the office of the Amertoan Gas-Licut JounNAL, 

<> 

Anotuer New Move or Maxine Gas.—In order to 
generate gas for illuminating and heating purposes 
more economically than heretofore, Mr. Gerner, of Bays- 
water, proposes to mount a vertical retort within a 
suitable furnace, and fit the retort with one or more 
pipes for conducting thereto the material to be con- 
verted into gas. When making illuminating gas he 
uses one pipe to supply the liquid hydro-carbon to be 
converted into rich carburetted hydrogen, and another 
to supply water, which is intended to be converted into 
hydrogen. When he requires gas for heating only, he 
dispenses with hydro-carbon liquid, and obtains gas by 
the decomposition of water into its elements.—London 
Builder. 
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WASTE OF CROTON WATER. 

We direct public attention to the advertisement of 
the Croton Aqueduct Board, in another column. Were 
it not fur the signature of one of the Commissioners to 
the advertisement, we confess we should have supposed 
it to be a hoax; but as it is undoubtedly genuine, 
we can assure the Board that the effect of the notice 
will not be as salutary as they suppose. The whole 
system of Croton taxation is wrong. The tax is fixed 
by law pro rata upon the width of the lot and height of 
the edifice, and must be paid by the owner. A person 
living in a five-story house is charged for the water at 
that height, with the liberty to use it on each story ; 
whereas we have not seen the day in ten years when 
the water would rise above the fourth story, nor, we 
may almost say, in five years, when it would reach that 
point until long after nightfall, when the factories and 
public buildings are closed, and then but in drops. 
The consequence is, that Croton tax-payers feel that 
they have been over-taxed (light as the rate is), or at 
least wrongly taxed, and therefore they use the water 
with careless profusion whenever they can get it. 

And now for the remedy. Advertisements are of 
little use. Appeals from the Commissioners will not 
effect the object. The water must pass through the 
purses of consumers in the shape of Water Mrters— 
just as gas goes through them in the shape of gas 
meters. Let the Croton bills be Ziguidated monthly to 
the tune of so much a hundred gallons, estimated by 
the tell-tale index, and we shall hear no more com- 
plaints of waste; on the contrary, we shall have full 
reservoirs, and as many clean faces and clean shirts in 
the streets as ever. 

The question as to who makes the best water-meters 
will be con-idered at another time. That they will 
come into immediate and universal use is as certain as 
that water will continue to flow. Consequently, which- 
ever meter comes first on the market, and proves cor- 
rect, will carry everything before it; and having once 
established itself, will probably retain the public favor. 


ee 
TO WATER COMPANIES AND SANITARY 
ASSOCIATIONS. 


WE shall be glad to receive from the officers of water 
companies and sanitary associations, in this country or 
in Europe, copies of reports or other documents, illus- 
trating the character of the water-supply, sewerage, or 
other sanitary arrangements, in their respective dis- 
tricts. We acknowledge the receipt of a valuable 
pamphlet on sewerage, by T. J. Carter, Esq., printed 
by order of the City Council of Springfield, Illinois. 
We have also received reports of the water-works in 
the cities of Cincinnati, Ohio; and St. Johns, N. B. 

————~2.—__— 
TO GAS AND WATER ENGINEERS. 

We beg the engineers of gas works and water-works 
to bear in mind that our columns are always open to 
their communications, which are respectfully invited, 
and will be always welcome. We are committed to no 
dogmas, nor to any man. We wish to present the views 
of all, and promise to give all equal justice in our 
columns, 

Sanna hi actA can 

AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 

Tus useful society was organized by the adoption of 
its constitution, March 26th, 1859. Its object is, ‘to 
increase and diffuse knowledge of those natural laws 
which relate to the action of light, and particularly to 
promote improvements in the beautiful art of photo- 
graphy.” 

“All men of science, all practical and amateur photo- 
graphers, and others who are anxious to further the 
objects of this society, shall be deemed eligible to 
membership.” 

The officers are—President, John W. Draper, M. D., 


LL. D.; Vice-Presidents, Lewis M. Rutherford, R. 


Ogden Doremus, M. D., H. H. Schiefilin; Corresponding 
Secretary, A. W. Whipple; Recording Secretary, Isaiah 
Dick, M. D.; Treasurer, John Johnson. 





SeweraGe 1N Paris.—The new system of sewerage 
in Paris contemplates the collection of all the sewerage 
water of the city into two great reservoirs, on each 
side of the Seine, whence it is to be disseminated by 
steam pumps upon the surrounding country, to serve as 
liquid manure. It is stated that this plan works ad- 
mirably in Berlin, fertilizing the sandy plains around 
that city and hringing them intoa high state of fertility. 








FAIR OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE. 


In our brief mention of gas apparatus at the Fair, we 
omitted two of the most prominent and useful contribu- 
tions, 

The first was the elegant artistic French style chan- 
delier hanging in the centre of the saloon, the produc- 
tion of Messrs, Tiffany & Co., No. 550 Broadway, New 
York. whose workmanship excels in material and finish, 
and yet is less in cost than, the French. Paris has cer- 
tainly allowed herself to be outdone by Tiffany & Co., 
in this respect. 

-The second were the less ornamental, but no less use- 
ful, clay retorts from the factory of Messrs. J. H. Gautier 
& Co., Jersey City. This firm owns a bed of superior 
fire clay, of which they make fire brick gas-house tiles, 
retorts, and crucibles, These retorts ring like a bell 
when struck, Their agents in New York are Many, 
Baldwin & Many, the junior partner.of whom we have 
known for some years, as an energetic, thriving young 
man. His firm are also large dealers in hardware, as 
their advertisement indicates. 

a 


POTTS’ GAS-LIGHT MAIL-STATIONS. 


Ir gives us much pleasure to announce that in obe- 
dience to orders received from the Hon. J. Holt, Post- 
master General, the cast-iron letter-boxes, of which a 
full description was given in our October number, were 
inaugurated in this city, by being attached to the public 
lamp-posts, on Tuesday morning, 29th November. It 
will be remembered that they are the invention of Mr. 
Albert Potts, of Philadelphia, as will be seen by his 
advertisement in this number. New York will have 
now a letter delivery equal to that of any city in the 
world, 


a 
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WHISPER LOWE! 


Tue great air-ship “City of New York,” which was 
to leave the Crystal Palace grounds after dinner on 
some day last month, and land its passengers at the 
sky-parlor window of the London Coffee House before 
breakfast the next morning, has collapsed after “ ex- 
hausting” a few thousand feet of gas and a good many 
thousand American quarters. 

Professor Lowe promises to go “higher than a kite’ 





next spring. He probably will, unless he seeks quarters 
elsewhere. 





RIGHUT-ANGLE CONDENSERS. 

A CORRESPONDENT says—“ Gas-fitters do not yet gen- 
erally bear in mind that all right-angles are con- 
densers,” and he insists that most of the evils com- 
plained of by gas-consumers, may be traced to this 
mechanical blunder; he counsels that all pipeage and 
supplies to burners, should be furnished with curves 
and bends, instead of elbows and T pieces—he admits 
that in some very peculiar localities, in large buildings, 
these objectionable adjuncts must be used—that the 
substitution of corners and bends for elbows and T 
pieces, will cost atwelfth more; but that great economy 
will be exhibited by the meter, a sensible increase of 
light obtained, and the air less liable to be tainted. 
He fortifies his communication by stating, that as all 
right-angles are conductors, they necessarily produce 
confluent actions, and consequently eddies in the gas in 
its progress forward—the same phenomenon is obsery- 
able in all liquids travelling through pipes, or larger 
channels—it is also traceable in all rooms and buildings 
at the present day, although not so readily discovered, 
and from it, he argues that the superior normal cause 
of a bad ventilation is discoverable—but the most pro- 
minent and conclusive evidence he offers, is that of rivers: 
rivers, he says, which debut on the ocean, or large arms 
of the sea, or the superior lakes at right angles, have, 
without exception, bars formed at the point technically 
called their mouths; whereas, rivers debuting at any 
obtuse angle to any such points, have no bars. In the 
former, the right-angled pipe is, to the gas, what the 
ocean or the lakes are to the waters of the rivers—the 
stronger. The sea or the lakes resist the passage of 


the river’s water, and a confluent action taking place, 
the earthy and vegetable matters hitherto held in sus- 
pension are precipitated—hence the bar—the right- 
angled pipe resists the passage of the gas in a similar 
way, and condensation with all its concomitant evils, 
is the result. Natural laws must be always obeyed for 
successful development. 


_inventions appear to have one defétt, whatever may be 














































































HART'S ECONOMIZING GAS-BURNER. 


We are more deficient in this country in good gas- 
burners than in any other gas apparatus. All new 


their advantages otherwise, viz., a teo rapid flow of gas, 
causing it to escape without a thorough combustion, and 
rendering apartments at once oppressive and unhealthy. 
Our advertising pages present to-day the engravings 
and description of an admirable burner, invented by 
Mr. Hersert Witur1am Hart, of London, to which we 
direct special attention, and recommend our readers to, 
acquaint themselves fully with its merits. The princi- 
ple of this burner is low pressure—not a new one, by 
any means, but applied so correctly as to accomplish 
the purpose intended. We have used these burners in 
our office and residence for some time, and pronounce 
them very superior in every respect. They emit a 
broad, full, thin, white flame, a brilliant light, entirely 
free from excessive pressure, being, in fact, regulator 
and burner combined. We predict for these burners 
an extensive demand the moment public attention is 
drawn to them. 





GAS FROM GRAPE SKINS. 


Wer came across in an old book, the other day, an 
account of some experiments tried in Paris, in making 
gas by the decomposition of grape skins, and the lees 
of wine in a close vessel, by which it was thought a 
carburetted hydrogen would be disengaged, of such a 
superior quality as to lead to the supposition that it 
could be substituted for coal or rosin gas. 

A pound of dried grape-skins, placed in a white-hot 
retort, furnished in less than seven minutes, three hun- 
ded and fifty quarts of excellent carburetted hydrogen 
gas. It burned with a brilliant white flame, was with- 
out odor, and emitted little smoke in comparison with 
ordinary gas. An experiment with the dried dregs of 
wine was equally satisfactory. And so it ended. 

mp _- 
GAS-LIGHT LIBRARY. 


Our gas-light companies are sadly deficient in books 
relating to their business. For a hundred dollars a 
very useful and convenient library can be secured. In 
this number of the American Gas-Ligat Jougnat will 
be found a list of books indispensable to gas engineers 
and companies. 

<--> 

Marsn’s Sunticur Gas-Worxs.—The last number of 
the American Gas-Licat Journat contained an engrav- 
ing of these simple and admirable works, and in our 
columns to-day is an extended description of them. 
The chief points which recommend*these gas-works to 
public favor are the self-cleaning principle of the retort 
(the great bug-bear of all large works), and their un- 
liability to get out of order, owing to the entire sim- 
plicity of construction. Mr. Marsh is an experienced, 
practical gas-maker, and has devoted to the perfection 
of these works a long course of experiments, the result 
of which, he asserts, is that one of his retorts will gene- 
rate 300 feet of gas for any number of consecutive 
hours—a statement which is fully confirmed by one 
of his principal customers. Read his advertisement 
carefully. 


«<> 
> 


Lx Journat pe LEoramage au Gaz.—This is the 
title of a spirited gas-light journal published semi- 
monthly in Paris, at No. 24 Boulevard Poissonniére, by 
Messre. Chas. Blanchard and A. Le Roux. 

It is a quarto, tastefully gotten up, and cleverly 
conducted, now in its eighth year, and contains, besides 
a variety of Parisian and foreign news on gas matters, 
a large number of well illustrated advertisements, Sub- 
scriptions are received at the office of the AMERICAN 
Gas-Licut Journat. 





-—_ ~* 
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LirnograrueD Gas-Ligut Certiricates.—Sarony, Ma- 
jor & Knapp, whose advertisement is in our columns, 
are executing for us orders from gas and water com- 
panies, in the most exquisite style. Orders for them 
can pass through us, if desired, and we will see to their 
proper execution. 

tp 

Gevcemsre’s Non-Freezine Fiuiw.—We are not 
posted on the principle of this fluid, but recommend 
those who wish to inform themselves, to address the 
inventor, Box 1180, Cincinnati, O. 
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T= AMERICAN GAS-LIGHT JOURNAL represents the three 
important interests— 


LIGHT, WATER, anp SEWERAGE. 

Its Is to ascertain and make known all new discoveries 
in the and economical application of Gas-Licutine, and 
promote thereby the interests of companies and of consumers; to 
encourage and aid the introduction of Purz Water from Lakes cud 
Rivers into Towns and Cities, and to improve the system of Szw- 
ERAGE, VENTILATION, and Drainace everywhere. 

with these resulis, the business of all Gas Fitters 
and Plumbers, the erection of Gas Works and Water Works, 
the yw mp wh Coals, the manuficture of Gas-Pipe, Water- 
Pipe, Gas Gas-Meters, Water-Metera, Retorts of iron 
and clay. and their varied apparatus; of Drain Pipes, Venti- 
lating, Heating and Dredging Machines, will be increased im- 


y. 

THERE ARE 20,000 crT1ES AND TOWNS IN THE UNITED STATES, CAPA- 
BLE OF SUPPORTING GAS-WORKS, WHILE THERE ARE NOT 409 GAS-WORKS 
IN OPERATION IN THE WHOLE CounTRY!! ! 

New works are now springing up, however, every week, and they 
will continue to increase rapidly hereafter. 

Tables will present to the capitalist, opportunities for desir- 
able investments in the shares of sound and prosperous gas-light 
companies, paying liberal and regular dividends. 

Tue Amenican Gas-Licut JourNAL is published on the first day of 
each month. It will be issued more frequently whenever it shall 
appear to be demanded, and it will be enlarged from time to time 
to keep pace with the requirements made upon it. 

All new inventions relating to the Gas-light, Water, and Sanitary 
interests; all legal decisions affecting the rights of companies and 
consumers; all progressing and reso bead works; all experiments 
and plausible theories: in fine, every item of intelligence relating 
to its three prominent ies, will be found in the columns of 
the American Gas-Licut Journa.. 

There is no person living who has not a direct concern in these 
a ape and it is by extending our subscription list to the utmost 
limits that the benefits will result to all; to which end, we 
solicit the kind offices of our friends and of communities. 


TERMS—OASH IN ADVANCE. 


SusscuiPrion—In the U. 8. and British Provinces, $3 per annum. 
Do For 1 O copies, ordered at one time, $25 per annum. 
Do. To English subscribers 13s. per annum; to French 
and German subscribers, 16. per annum, paya- 
ble to our agents as below. 
ADVERTISBMENTS—According to position and space occupied. 
Do. Of Gas-light Companies’ dividends, $1 each. 
Do. Of Plumbers’, Gas-Fitters’, and Engineers’ Cards, 
$5 per annum each. 
G8” Remittances by mail to be addressed to the proprietor, 
JOHN B. MURRAY, 
No. 40 Watt Srreet, New Yor« Crry. 


AGENTS OF THE AMERICAN GAS-LIGHT JOURNAL. 

FOREIGN. 

B. Westermann & Co., 
| Of New York. 

BernHarpD Hermann. 
( Trusner & Co. 

Lisewe, Arana & 0 
ING, STARR 0.5 
BORGIR. cs cccese sovece 74 King William street. 
James Wricut & Co., 
42 Bridge st., Blackfriars. 
Hecror Bossacs. 
Lansine, BaLpwin & Co. 
LE JOURNAL DE L’ECLAIRAGE AU Gaz, 
24 Boulevard Poissoniére. 

Bankers mx Lonpoy.—Lansing, Starr & Co., 74 King William 

street, to whom all payments must be made for our account. 
DOMESTIC. 

The American Gas-Liaut JovrNa can be purchased of all the 

newspaper and periodical dealers in the Urited States. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Ten copies of each original communication, published in the 
American Gas-Licut Journal, are, if requested, at the disposal 
ofthe author. Authors should specify, at the head of their MSS., 
the number of extra copies desired ; it is too late after the forms 
are broken up. 

The titles of communications and the names of authors should be 
fally given. The articles intended for any number should be sent 
in, if — by the 15th of the month, or the pages may be pre- 
occupied. 


Che American Gas-Light Journal, 


ISSUED MONTHLY. 
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Tne printer took upon himself, in our last month’s 
editorial, the championship of wood-gas, by the 
addition of a little word of three syllables, which 
the initiated, doubtless, understood, while laymen 
may have been at a loss to comprehend our mean- 
ing. In the third section of the second paragraph, 
wo meant to say: While wood-gas is far from 
equal to coal-gas as to illuminating power, its manu- 
facture is in many parts of our country, far more 
economical than the alternative of coal, and far 
less objectionable than that of rosin. 

The printer evidently differed from us, for he 
made us say “while wood-gas is not far from equal 
to coal-gas,” &c., thus reversing the opinions and 
theories which we have been endeavoring to im- 
press and disseminate upon this vexed question. 

No further light has been evolved by the Wil- 
mington water-gas champions since our last. The 
promised experiments have not been made in this 
State, nor are there symptoms of any approaching, 
and we must, therefore, wait patiently the next 
illumination from whatever quarter it may break 
out. 

We visited the Philadelphia gas-works during the 
month, where the three great luminaries—coal, 





wood, and water-gas,—were in full blast, side by 
side. 

An eye more photometrically inclined, might 
have discovered a superiority between them, but to 
us they challenged comparison. To prove the mat- 
ter of smell seriously charged against it, we blew 
out the water-light, and after a thorough test, must 
say, that it was almost entirely inodorous. What- 
ever odor was perceptible, was by no means disa- 
greeable. 


The superintendent of the gas-works having tele- 
graphed to Dr. Crésson the fact of our arrival, that 
gentleman replied immediately, that every facility 
must be given us to inspect the various apparatus ; 
adding, that he would come from his residence to 
meet us, but we were not able to wait bis arrival 
at so late an hour of the night. The next day, both 
Dr. Cresson and his father, John C. Cresson, Esq., 
Engineer-in-Chief, extended to us many civilities, 
with a pressing invitation to visit the new works 
at Point Breeze, which our limited stay prevented. 


The New York State Association of Gas-Light 
Companies, held their first regular meeting at their 
rooms in the Manhattan Gas Company’s building, 
in Irving Place, on Tuesday, 15th November, and 
a brief sammary of their proceedings will be found 
in another column. 

If this movement is followed up with spirit by 
the gas-light companies of this State, the benefits 
will be incalculable to that interest in the coun- 
try at large. We do not see, however, why the 
programme should not be enlarged to embrace the 
entire gas interest of the nation, as suggested in our 
October number. Should this not be done, the va- 
rious State companies will be constrained, sooner 
or later, to organize in local associations. 


We have received voluminous letters and pam- 
phlets from Europe within a few days, with some 
interesting details of the gas-light companies on the 
continent, which will be laid before our readers in 
an early number. 

Professor James R. Chilton, one of our contri- 
butors, whose protracted illness has been a sub- 
ject of serious apprehension to his friends, has 
recovered sufficiently to take short drives. He 
will be obliged to pass the winter in the southern 
country, so that we shall be deprived of his favors 
until perhaps next summer. 


Professor Aikin replies to Mr. Courtenay’s critique 
on his former articles, and our correspondent T. 
W. P., enters the list in a review of the Professor’s 
experiments. It is not our province to define Dr. 
Aikin’s position, any further than as we construed 
his movements, and we abstain from further com- 
ment, in order that our several correspondents may 
express their own construction of it by any review 
they may see fit to present. 

“Glenmore” promises a further elaboration of 
the motion of gases, his communication in the 
October number of this Journat, having attracted 
a good deal of attention throughout the country. 
He is thoroughly master of the subject. 


Water-supply and sewerage have at length ob- 
tained a footing within our pages, and promise to 
be represented permanently now that the companies 
having these great interests in charge, are furnish- 
ing us the information desired. American plumbers 
have a great deal to learn in the practical operation 
of a system hitherto deemed quite patent. That the 
ordinary methods of sewerage is very objectionable, 
we shall have no difficulty in showing. 


We cannot too strenuously renew our warnings 
to the various Water-Boards in the United States, 
to adopt an immediate and thorough system of 
water-meters, as the only means of stopping the 
wicked and positively dangerous waste of water that 
is going on everywhere. Numerous enquiries have 
been made of us why we do not say where the 
meters are to be had. We will do so before long, 





and in the meantime, the way should be prepared 
for them now by the necessary legislation. 

The Sanitary Association of this city of which 
Mr. Frederick E. Mather is President, and Dr. John 
H. Griscom and Frederick H. Winston, Esq., Vice- 
Presidents, held their regular meeting at the Cooper 
Institute in November, but we have no report of 
their proceedings, Our friend, General Wetmore, 
has probably forgotten to send us the report, in the 
multiplicity of his avocations. 

To gratify friends, we tried the broad guage in 
the columns of our last number, which we think, 
with Brunel, is a failure, and therefore return to 
the accepted width of the tracks of other American 
journals. So with other subordinate matter con- 
nected with the Journat, and our friends will not 
think we slight them hereafter, if we do not adopt 
suggestions which carry a doubt of their practica- 
bility on their face. 

From England we continue to hear of squabbles 
between rival gas companies, and between gas com- 
panies and the public authorities, about the charge 
for lighting public lamps, to regulate which it is 
proposed to attach a meter to each lamp-post, 
(lucky meter makers!) and between gas companies 
and their consumers—which would not interest our 
readers, however edifying it may be to the parties 
concerned. Westminster Hall has become a mere 
retort house—not inappropriate to the bench by 
the bye. 

In conclusion, we offer to the numerous friends 
of the Amertoan Gas-Licut JourNaL, our warm 
thanks for the many favors tendered, and for the 
increasing encouragement which every mail from 
Europe as well as at home, places before us. 





NEW YORK STATE ASSOCIATION OF 
GAS-LIGHT COMPANIES. 


This association held a meeting at No. 4 Irving 
Place, on Tuesday, the 15th inst, and elected the 
following officers for the ensueing year. 

Wituiam W. Fox, Esq., President of the New York 

Gas-Light Co. . . . . . « President. 
Rosert Nionots, Esq., President of the Brooklyn 

Gas-Light Co. . . . . Vice-President. 
Ouartzs Rooms, Esq., President of the Manhattan 
Gas-Light Co. . . . . Treasurer. 
Tnropore W.Parmerz, Esq. . . . Secretary. 

The following named gentlemen compose the 

Executive Committee: 


Hon. E. W. Leavenworth of Syracuse Gas-Light 
Cae 6 ae web aow) = 

Riowarp Merrirretp, Esq., of Albany Gas-Light 
Co. 

Groree W. Parsons, Esq., of Rochester Gas-Light 
Co. 

O. G. Sreerx, Esq., of Buffalo Gas-Light Co. 

Cuar.es Roome, Esq., of Manhattan Gas-Light Co. 

The association adopted a constitution substan- 
tially the same as published in the AMERIoAN Gas- 
Lieut Journat of September Ist. The following 
companies were represented, Abany, Brooklyn, 
Buffalo, Canandaigua, Geneva, Glenn’s Falls, Green 
Point, Hudson, Manhattan, New York, Rochester, 
Troy, Utica, Williamsburgh, and Yonkers. 

Several companies which were not represented, 
signified their intention of becoming members at 
an early day. The best feeling prevailed, and 
much good is anticipated from the desire manifested 
by their who were present to obtain, and to dis- 
siminate correct knowledge on the subject of gas 
manufacture and supply. 

They have apartments handsomely furnished 
which will be supplied with drawings, models, 
manuscripts, scientific books and journals access- 
ible to all the members. The secretary will be in 


attendance to receive and answer all communica- 
tions relating to the business of the association, and 
to direct all experiments which may be deemed 
advisable to advance the science of gas making. 
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If the association is continued in the same spirit 
in which it is begun—if the experiments made in 
all the works of the State are recorded here, there 
will be not only a great saving in expense by 
the avoidance of unnecessary repetitions of experi- 
ments by each company for its exclusive use, but 
by aconstant interchange of opinions and deductions 
from previous experiments, we have reason to ex- 
pect the science of gas making will be advanced, 
and that the cost of production being thereby 
lessened, the companies will be able to extend to 
their customers a portion of the benefit which they 
themselves derive from this combined action. We 
think another result will be, that it will convince 
the companies and the public that their interests 
are identical, and if so, then the property of the 
gas companies will be for the general good. 

ee ss 


WATER-SUPPLY AND SEWERAGE AS RE- 
LATED TO PREVENTABLE DISEASE. 


THERE is every reason to believe that most of the 
diseases which lessen the sum of human happiness, 
and shorten the duration of life, are preventable; 
for our bodily health, like our moral character, is 
placed by an All-wise Providence very much in our 
own power—vigorous strength being the normal 
state for man; while puny imbecility, and stunted 
physical development, are the results of some 
known or unknown violations of the laws of our 
common nature. 


Professor Playfair published, some years ago, a 
series of tabular statements, founded upon minute 
investigation, and showing that every year in the 
county of Lancashire, in England, 14,000 deaths 
occur, and 398,000 cases of sickness, which might 
be avoided, and that 11,000 of the deaths consist of 
adults engaged in productive labor. It was further 
proved from the same documents, that the average 
duration of life in that populous commercial and 
manufacturing district is only nineteen years, and 
that every adult loses more than ten years of active 
life, while premature old age and preventable sick- 
ness deprive him of much more than ten years of 
working ability, and nearly one-half of the infant 
population is swept off before attaining two years 
of age. The pecuniary loss inflicted on the com- 
munity by the support of removable disease and 
preventable death in Lancashire alone, amounts, it 
is estimated, to twenty-five millions of dollars. 


Taking these statements as ‘established, which we 
fairly may, considering the high authority from 
which they proceed, and the fact that they have 
never been controverted, it is evident that the want 
of proper sanitary regulations, by inflicting the 
vast amount of mischief upon the community, of 
which we obtain some imperfect glimpses in the 
above statements, not only cause much social 
misery, premature widowhood, and preventable 
orphanage, but by wasting the most valuable pro- 
ductive labor, by necessitating the substitution of 
inferior for skilled workmen, and by inducing deg- 
radation and pauperism, an immense aggregate of 
national wealth is annually thrown away, and 
much national misery is produced. 

No one acquainted with our American cities will 
be inclined to pronounce their sanitary condition 
superior to the general average of the cities and 
towns of Lancashire; and if, as is probable, the 
rate of mortality and the ravages of disease among 
the industrious millions who crowd our large com- 
mercial cities be as great as those ascribed to Lan- 
cashire, an amount of human suffering is brought 
to view, which gives a new interest and an inde- 
scribable importance to any measures of sanitary 
improvement which come sanctioned by science 
and experience. Leaving, for the present, other 
sanitary measures of great value, we propose to 
treat of that indispensable, though much neglect- 
ed class which pertain to Water-Supply and Sew- 
erage; for these are the topics, at the present 








moment, most adapted for discussion in this journal, 
and their importance will be seen, if we remember 
that water-mains and sewers are to a great city just 
what the viens and arteries are to the human body: 
the one distributing a life-giving stream through 
every part; the other carrying off those noxious 
and poisonous substances which would infuse the 
elements of destruction and death through every 
part, if they were not got rid of, and swept away. 

Among the imperfect sanitary conditions which 
produce so much mischief, are usually found de- 
fective water-supply, inefficient drainage, fecal fer- 
mentation, and the impregnation of the atmosphere 
with unwholesome emanations from foul drains, 
ditches, and cesspools. Indeed, it is the opinion of 
many eminent medical authorities that typhoid 
fever and diarrhoea are sure tests of the sanitary 
arrangements of any locality, and that the course 
of neglected sewerage in any town may usually be 
tracked by the presence of these tell-tale forms of 
disease. In Croydon, near London, occurred, not 
long since, an alarming outbreak of these diseases, 
which were clearly traced to the causes we have 
indicated; and it has been often remarked by intel- 
ligent physicians that they can tell where the sew- 
ers and drains are stopped by the breaking out of 
these diseases in the houses into which, by this 
means, the foul gases are forced. The unhealthi- 
ness of many of our western cities, and the preva- 
lence there of chills, agues, dysentery, fevers, and 
cholera, depend much on their low situation, and 
their proximity to river banks, or to stagnant 
water; but more on imperfect sewerage, and the 
want of an adequate supply of pure water. 


These opinions are supported by numerous facts, 
illustrative of the tendency of improved sewerage 
to ameliorate the health of towns. For instance, 
we may cite the example of Ashton-under-line, in 
England, where, in the sewered districts, the average 
duration of life is six years more than in those por- 
tions of the city which are unsewered. At Charlton, 
again, which is a township of Manchester, the sani- 
tary records show that while the mortality in the 
unsewered streets amounts to four per cent., in 
those which are drained it is only two per cent.; 
and it has been found that the health of the popu- 
lation was so improved after the introduction of 
sewerage and water-supply, that in one district the 
deaths almost immediately decreased one in fifty; 
that is, out of every hundred and ten inhabitants, 
twenty lives were annually saved, which would 
probably have been sacrificed had not these sanitary 
improvements been made. Nor is this an isolated 
case; for other districts of the city of Manchester 
record similar facts in their sanitary reports. In 
Liverpool, too, where two sets of densely populated 
and similarly located courts were compared to- 
gether, it was found, that while more than twenty- 
two persons in every hundred residents in the un- 
sewered courts had serious attacks of illness, only 
ten in a hundred were so afflicted where sewers were 
laid. In the west end of London, and in West- 
minster, extensive marshes once overspread the 
banks of the Thames, and malignant fevers annually 
prevailed. At present efficient drainage and an 
ample supply of pure water have rendered this dis- 
trict one of the most salubrious in the metropolis. 
In Paris similar improvements have changed unin- 
habitable and sickly swamps into the fashionable 
quartiers now known as the Faubourgs St. Honoré 
and Montmartre, and the Chaussé d’Antin. 

From these cases, and an infinite number of 
others which might be cited, we are authorized to 
conclude, that it is, in the highest degree, unwise 
and suicidal for any community to allow themselves, 
in their eagerness for gain, no time to attend to the 
requirements of public health. For the consequences 
of this neglect, not only generate disease, and de- 
stroy life to a fearful extent, but they are hostile to 
commercial expansion, social improvement, and in- 
tellectual growth. In the Old World and in the 


New, the same charge of neglect is more or less 
merited. The energetic inhabitants of New York, 
and Liverpool, New Orleans and Glasgow, Chicago 
and Manchester, profiting little by history, by the 
discoveries of science, and by the disclosures of 
sanitary committees, have given too little attention 
to the prevention of disease and to the preserving 
of the health of the masses. The poor, the sick, 
and the degraded, have been left helpless in their 
filthy homes, and, by a strange and remarkable re- 
tributive law, have become centres of contagion, 
spreading misery and death around them. The 
yellow fever of this country, the typhus fever in 
Europe, the plague in Asia and Africa, have scat- 
tered desolation and dismay; but have too often 
failed to fix the attention of the panic-stricken mul- 
titudes on those few simple preventive arrange- 
ments, which constitute our chief, and almost our 
only safeguard. 
a 
TO BRITISH GAS AND WATER COMPANIES 
AND ENGINEERS. 

We are a neutral port. The flags of all theories may 
sail in, and harbor here. The principle of entire non- 
intervention is the platform on which the American 
Gas-Licut Journat stands, and those British companies 
and engineers to whom the columns of any so-called 
English journals are closed, shall find a place here, and 
a circulation there. 

We respectfully invite communications on the sub- 
ject to which the American Gas-Licut Journat is de- 
voted, from any and every person, of any and every 
shade of opinion, in any and every country. We desire 
them, American gas and water companies desire them, 
and American Enerverrs of each of those noble pro- 
fessions desire them, and will welcome them. 

Understand us, we do not say they will not be criti- 
cised; on the contrary, we shall admit in reply, from 
whatever source, strictures—perhaps severe—on all 
notions that do not square with those of other corre- 
spondents. Whoever has kept up with us thus far, has 
seen how mercilessly differences of opinion have been 
dissected, and how the most cherished theoretical limbs 
have been amputated and pitched overboard by our 
scientific surgeons. 

All, therefore, who are willing to enter our columns, 
shall have a place of shelter, if not of rest. 


INTERNATIONAL EDITORIAL COURTESIES. 

Wuen the first number of the American Gas-Ligut 
Journat reached Paris, the editors of Le Journal de 
? Eclairage au Gaz wrote us a polite and most friendly 
note, requesting an exchange, and offering us any of 
their collection of engravings that we might wish to 
reprint, 

Last month a friend in Paris called at the office of 
Le Journal de 0 Eclairage au Gaz, and purchased for us 
the complete set of that excellent work, comprising its 
issue for seven years, fully bound, but the editors, on 
learning accidentally for whom it was intended, per- 
emptorily refused to receive any payment, and wrote us 
most kindly, requesting our acceptance of the volumes, 
renewing the offer of their engravings and their services 
“in every species of thing in which you can make our 
intervention useful.” Now, we wish to draw the atten- 
tion of Amertcan Gas Enernerrs to this fact, because it 
is for their benefit that we shall avail ourself of these 
kind offers, and we hope that it will be responded to 
by a general subscription to that excellent journal in 
this country. 








OUR GAS-LIGHT TABLES. 

We postpone until, perhaps, our next number, the 
publication in extenso, of the tables; meantime we pre- 
sent them abridged, in double file, to enable those who 
wish to keep pace with new additions, todo so, Most 
of the companies have filled up blanks, Will not the 
remaining ones please do the same ? 


They include, to-day— 
$30 American Companies, representing........+. $45,682,950 
15 British Am. do. Os... ebetsawdes 1,712,000 
17 Cuban, Mexican, and 8, Am. do., do........- 5,000,000 
Total, 362 Companies. Total capital.......... 


We intend, at the earliest practicable moment, to 
commence sketching each company, as to its history, 
condition and prospects. 
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SEWERAGE OF THE CITY OF BROOKLYN. 


Ws are indebted to Dr. A. N. Bell, vice-president of 
the sanitary associatin, formed last summer in the city 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., for several valuable papers and re- 
ports on subjects connected with the improvement of 
the health of large cities and towns. Among these 
papers, we find the following essay, which was read at 
one of the early meetings of the association. It is a 
source of gratification that the recent difficulties be- 
tween the city authorities and the Board of Water 
Commissioners have been settled, and that this city has 
now no reason to fear the stoppage of its water supplies. 
The Sewer Commissioners of the city have, for two 
years, manifested much vigor in forwarding the work 
entrusted to them. With a view to increase the 
healthfulness of the district, they have been seeking 
information from all sources, and have adopted those 
methods which, on the whole, seemed adapted to the 
locality, and sanctioned by the widest experience. Mr. 
J. W. Adams, one of the leading members of the sani- 
tary association, at the request of that body, prepared 
the following paper, with a view of stating some 
important facts respecting sewerage, and bringing them 
before those most interested, in such a form as to com- 
mand their attention. We have slightly condensed his 
address, and, without endorsing all the opinions it con- 
tains, we have no hesitation in commending it to the 
thoughtful perusal of our readers. After some general 
remarks, Mr, Adams proceeds as follows: 


Of what use would it be, and what salutary result 
could be anticipated from the most perfect plan of sew- 
erage in a city which it is possible for the art of man to 
devise, whilst the residents were permitted to sow dis- 
ease broad-cast, by filling the gutters with pestilence, 
breeding filth, and storing upon their premises abomi- 
nations in vaults, the exhalations from which are known 
to be deadly, to such a degree that the advocates of 
their removal admit the plea of the danger of disturb- 
ing them as an argument.in favor of covering them up, 
rather than cleansing and filling them; we allude now 
to the privy-vaults and cesspools, neither of which are 
any longer needed, but both of which may be seen in 
process of construction at the present date. 

Many residents now say they have fine large cess- 
pools and vaults, sufficient for the length of time they 
propose to occupy the premises, why should they be 
subjected to expense because their neigbor’s oryaniza- 
tion happens to be more sensitive than their own? On 
broad sanitary principles, we say, that whatever tends 
to lower the general tone of health, and thus, if not 
powerful enough to produce disease, yet paves the way 
for its introduction, is a public nuisance, and should be 
regarded as such. ‘We must not forget,” says Dr. 
Smith in his examination before a Parliamentary Com- 
mission on this subject, “that there may be extraneous 
agencies acting on us, which make more impure that 
which is impure among ourselves, and that to whatever 
pitch of cleanliness we may ever arise, as long as a 
neighbor is not so, we are subject to the seeds of pesti- 
lence, as we have, from sad experience, in all ages, 
learned, and also in whatever state our own premises 
may be, unless those of others are removed from the 
state of producing pestllence, we also are subject to be 
threatened with its seeds, and the lesson we should 
learn is, to be doubly careful, that when it does come, 
it may die out from the excellency of our arrangements, 
leaving nothing upon which it ean feed.” 

That the evil attendant upon the use of privy vaults 
is not removed by the circumstance of the water supply 
being no longer in danger of pollution from that source, 
may be seen in the fact that the area of privy vault 
surface exposed to xrial evaporation in this comparative- 
ly thinly built city, is equivalent to an open ditch of the 
width of Fulton street, from the ferry to Flatbush 
avenue, or a canal over six miles in length and twenty 
feet in width, and that the daily average excreta, solid 
and liquid, from an average of many experiments, is 
estimated at nearly three pounds to every individual 
(2.875) or half a ton per year for every individual of 
the population. 

In older countries the refuse of cities, particularly 
the human excreta is much sought after as an enricher 
of the soil, which is not the case here, Its dilution with 
water, to the large extent required for its speedy re- 
moval from dwellings, enhances the cost of its prepara- 
tion for transportation and agricultural use to such an 
extent as to retard very materially the introduction of 
water closets into private residences. 

In Paris, Amsterdam, Berlin, and elsewhere on the 
continent, the night soil is considered too valuable in its 
original shape to be subjected to the dilution necessary 
for its removal by water, and hence the general use in 
these cities of the cesspool or vault; but these cesspools 
are very different structures from those we are accus- 

0 to see here. They are constructed to retain, or 
aim at doing so, and under government direction, 
everything deposited in them until removed by hand or 
by machinery, and do not permit of the percolation of 

eir contents into the surrounding earth. With what 





success the most perfect (those of Paris) retain the ex- 
halations from passing into dwellings, those who have 
visited that city can tell, Here, on the contrary, to 
diminish the expense of cleaning, the cesspool is built 
designedly in a loose manner, in many cases, to permit 
the absorption into the soil of all the more fluid parts 
of the sewerage. It is regarded, in fact, as the head of 
a drain into the soil. If the use of cesspools, where 
every precaution is taken to prevent the poisoning of 
the neighboring earth and air by its exhalation and 
absorption, should be regarded as a nuisance, extremely 
dangerous to the health of the inhabitants in whose 
midst it is placed, and strenuous efforts are being made 
to abolish them, as is the fact in the above mentioned 
cities, how should it be regarded here, where no such 
precautions are taken against their ill effects? It is 
scarcely necessary to revert to the deadly character of 
the exhalations, and the indifference shown by many to 
their removal can only be attributed to their iznorance 
on the subject. 

A glance at the wants of some animals of a lower 
order than man, may be of service to such. Where at- 
tention is paid to the proper keeping of animals, it is 
found to be injurious to allow them to lie amidst the 
fumes of their own dung. The Zoological Society, in 
London, suffered great loss from neglect of this law: a 
marked improvement followed the observance of it, in 
the health and longevity of the carnivora, as we learn 
from the London Board of Health reports. Skilful 
trainers of horses fur trotting and racing (the highest 
development of the animal) are very careful in this 
respect, the thorough cleanliness of the stables, and the 
removal, three times a day, of all dung and urine to 
such a distance that no fumes from them may reach the 
animals, is considered in England as a necessity. Even 
among dogs, it was found that the mere removal of 
their kennels in the same yard did not avert the disease 
known as “ kennel lamness,” but it was finally traced to 
defective drainage; and a breeder of much experience 
lays it down as a law, that the removal of all foul mat- 
ters from within, or beneath the kennels, must not only 
be constant and complete, but distant, and that no open- 
ing of a drain should be allowed within at least 100 
yards of the kennel. And yet we expect man to thrive 
under circumstances found unfavorable to the proper 
development of a dog. 

Archdeacon Paley was accustomed to direct particu- 
lar attention of travellers in foreign countries to the 
mode in which the people dealt with their excreta, stat- 
ing that from this single fact, a greater insight might be 
gained into their habits of cleanliness, decency, self- 
respect, and industry, and, in general, into their moral 
and social condition, than from facts of any other class. 
Where, in the scale of refinement and civilization, 
should we be placed by such a standard of judgment? 
It is a deplorable proof of the want of information, and 
of due appreciation of the circumstances on which the 
improvement of the moral as well as the physical con. 
dition of the population depends, that the existence of 
filth in houses and towns, the prevalence of filthy habits 
among the people, and the efforts to remedy or mitigate 
the attendant evils, are often treated with unconcern, as 
if the subject was of no consequence, or fitted only to 
excite disgust. It may not be needful that persons on 
whom no duties in this behalf devolve, should enter 
closely into the details in question; but it is incumbent 
on the local administrators of the Jaw for improving 
the sanitary condition of the people, to treat even the 
minutest and most repulsive details with the like scru- 
pulous and anxious care with which physicians deal 
with the most offensive particulars attendant upon sick- 
ness, suffering, and mortal disease. Allowing that the 
majority merely of the inhabitants admit the propriety 
of abandoning the use of privy vaults and cesspools, 
upon an introduction of an ample water supply, is not 
sufficient; many still adhere to their use, and, as before 
hinted at, the cleanliness of the majority is not a suffi- 
cient safeguard, Animal pone o not require to be 
given in large doses to produce bad effects, and it is not 
a subject to be left to individual misjudgment or caprice. 

A further argument for the abolition of the privies 
may be found in the fact that the dimensions of our 
sewers are calculated to receive the whole water supply 
after its use, and the effect of increasing this waste 
water, to which we look mainly for keeping the sewers 
clean, increases in a greater ratio than does the resist- 
ance which it brings with it, that is to say, the waste 
water from one house might not be sufficient to scour 
out the refuse from that house; but ten times that 
quantity, by its increased head and velocity, would have 
more than ten times its effect. Hence the more extended 
introduction and use of the water, the more efficient and 
certain the desired action of the sewer. 

We have thus far considered the greater evil of the 
privy vault, without laying so much stress upon what is 
called here cesspool, and which receives but the waste 
water from the house. The evil and danger to be ap- 
prehended from the latter is of the same kind as that 
from the vault, but differing somewhat in degree. The 
quantity of foul water which runs into the cesspool is 
far greater than that into the vaults which we have been 
considering, but it is not considered so deleterious to 
health, as not being so highly charged with animal mat- 
ter; but the waste water, and the refuse from kitchens, 
laundries, baths, and manufactories of different kinds, 
when we consider their much greater bulk, being esti- 
mated as at least fifty times that of the liquid and 
solid excreta, and the great quantity of animal and 


vegetable matter which they hold in suspension, must 
be regarded as forming an element for mischief, but 
little less than the one which we have been considering, 
and whatever its amount may be, it is so much added to 
the extent of an evil already sufficiently great to justify 
our united effort for its suppression. The'conclusion to 
which we arrive is, that the cesspools and vaults should 
be abolished by authority, as a sanitary measure, 
wherever the construction of sewers has rendered their 
use nnnecessary. 

The next point for determination is, how shall this be 
done—whether by closing them up without cleaning 
them out, or cleaning them, and filling them up? Un- 
doubtedly, the latter method is to be preferred. We 
have no experience on this head in this locality ; but the 
practice in London is now to clean them in all cases 
before closing them—the law compelling both operations. 
The contents of these cesspools lose nothing of their 
deadly character by remaining closed, and the changes 
and improvements of property constantly going on, 
render them liable, at any time, to be broken open, under 
circumstances and in situations calculated to give full 
effect to the deleterious gases generated, and sickness 
has, in several cases, been traced to the accidental open- 
ing of long-closed cesspools, the existence of which was 
previously unknown. In the evidence of Mr. Donald- 
son before the Parliamentary Commission in London, in 
1858, in reference to the abolition of cesspools, his 
views were, that the ground in the neigborhood being 
highly charged with water, the foul matter from the 
cesspools is kept constantly saturated; but upon com- 
pleting the deep drainage, the got drying, will per- 
mit the gases from these putrid cesspools to rise to the 
surface, and escape into the yards and houses, where 
there is little ventilation, so that serious consequences 
might result. Mr. Donaldson believed that this was the 
cause of the severe outbreak of cholera immediately 
after the construction of some new sewers in the vici- 
nity of Broad street and Portland street, some years 
previous, The emanations from these cesspools laid 
dry, will continue for a time, and then cease to be 
offensive, or hurtful, so long as the ground is kept dry; 
but let a flood occur, and the ground become saturated 
again with water, and again there will be an emanation 
of foul gases; first, by evaporation from the gronnd, 
and then by the fermentation which would result from 
the contents of the cesspools being saturated with water, 
and then slowly drying again, and this will be repeated 
for some time. Mr. D. said he would urge upon the 
authorities the necessity of causing every cesspool to be 
emptied before the completion of the main drainage, 
otherwise he feared that for a year or two serious re- 
sults would arise from the emanation of gases from 
these putrefactive matters when drained dry. This 
regulation is now adopted, and enforced in London. 

The objection urged against the cleansing before fill- 
ing up these cesspools, is the danger to be apprehended 
to the health of the neighborhood during the process of 
cleansing. If this be a serious objection, it were better 
to meet it now than after the locality is more densely 
built upon; and the method in use in Paris, and to some 
extent in this country, would, with proper precaution 
and supervision, be attended with but little inconveni- 
ence and danger; aud the very fact that there is danger 
attending the cleaning of these vaults, is one of the 
strongest arguments against the retention of their pois- 
onous contents in or argnnd our premises. 

With reference to the waste water from the roofs, no 
longer needed for domestic purposes, we propose that 
the leaders from the roofs shall connect, where possible, 
(untrapped) with the sewer. For this purpose, we 
propose, in the first place, of aiding in scouring the 
same, to which end, the head, and consequent velocity 
of the water, renders them peculiarly efficacious, as is 
shown in Chicago, where the connection of the down 
spouts from the houses has thus far preserved the 
sewera clean, and wherever such connection is not 
made, deposit has been found to accumulate; the grades 
in that city, it should be observed, differing slightly from 
any absolute level: and, secondly, that by being un- 
trapped, an outlet is afforded for the foul gases in the 
sewers, thus dissipating them with the least possible 
inconvenience to the inhabitauts. 

That the system of pipe sewers, with abundant water- 
supply, will diminish the amount and virulence of the 
gases ordinarily generated in large sewers of deposit 
there can be doubt ; but much of the refuse from-houses, 
in its normal condition, and before it has undergone any 
change whatever, is highly offensive, and unfavorable to 
health. Some outlet must be afforded for this. The 
current of water in a sewer produces a current of air in 
the same direction ; but if its outlet or opening for dis- 
charge be covered by a high tide, or any unfavorable 
circumstance exist in the transmission of a downward 
current, the pressure induced on the enclosed air will 
force it through the private drains into the houses, or 
into the streets, through the basins. 

It is presumed that each private drain is provided 
with a water or syphon trap for foul air, decided by 
long experience to be the most efficient form of trap; 
but it is well known that under pressure, water will 
absorb this gas from below, and give it off from the 
surface. Hence, if this sewer be not ventilated by some 
means, the foul air will find its way into the house, 
This subject is considered of so much importance, that 
various plans have been suggested for the removal of 
these gases on a large scale, such as the building of 
large furnances, with high chimnies, the gases being, to 
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a large extent, combustible ; but all these plans look to 
the possibility of bringing these gases to certain points, 
comparatively few in number, and, of course, at some 
distance from each other; whilst the gas itself is gene- 
rated, more or less, at or near each house, and will be 
liable, at all points, to interruption, which may lead, to 
its escape into the houses themselves. F 

This subject is replete with difficulties, and we have 
but little practical acquaintance with it in this country. 
We know, however, that most of the gases generated 
under a putrefactive or fermentative process, are warm- 
er and lighter than the surrounding air, and if the 
descending spout from each house were connected with 
the sewer, a large amount of foul gas would be harm- 
lessly dissipated at the house top. It would be desira- 
ble, in view of this, that all roofs be required to slope 
towards the front. The water no longer being needed 
from them into the yards, and as closely built blocks 
will be more or less imperfectly ventilated at the rear, 
it is desirable that no additional impediment to thorough 
ventilation be thrown in the way. We would propose, 
then, that wherever no serious impediment exists to the 
arrangement in houses already built, down spouts from 
the roofs shall be connected with the street sewers, with 
a view to their aiding in scouring the latter, and that, 
for the purposes of a general ventilation, these connec- 
tions be untrapped, wherever it can be effected without 
inconvenience to neighboring property. These provi- 
sions can with propriety be embodied in a Building 
Act. 

The openings in the street in the man-hole covers as 
now constructed, should be regarded as temporary. 
Better that the gases pass into the street than be forced 
into the houses. Whenever ventilation is afforded by 
the down spouts from the roof, these openings can with 
propriety be closed, but not till then. 


From these remarks, our builders, plumbers, and 
sewer-contractors, will see the importance of giving 
the most careful attention to securing the proper des- 
cription of drain-pipe, and to the adapting of their plans 
to the peculiar exigencies cf different localities. 
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CORRESPONDENTS’ COLUMN. 








Tue following letter from Dr. Millington, one of the 
first scientific men of the Southern States, has given us 
great pleasure, and we print it as an evidence of the 
growing interest in the subjects treated by the Amert- 
oan Gas-Licur Journat in this country. We shall wel- 
come any communications from Dr. Millington : 


Mepicat CoLLece, Mempnis, TENN., 
November 2lst, 1859. i 
Joun B. Murray, Esq., New York: 

Dear Sir,—The second number of your AMERICAN Gas-LicuT 
JouRNAL accidentally fell into my hands on Saturday last, before 
which time I did not know of its existence, and although it is very 
similar in its contents to an English work that Ihave long taken, 
yet I wish this also as treating of our own country. I, therefore, 
inclose you three dollars in gold, to pay the first year’s subscrip- 
tion, and will thank you to forward the work as published, includ- 
ing the first number, as I shall bind it, and wish to have it complete. 
I have long been practically concerned in gas-works, and will now 
and then send you a paragraph for printing that may be interesting, 
particularly respecting the Memphis City Gas-Works, of which I am 
the president. . : : ‘ ‘ A ° ° ‘ 

I will do all in my power to promote the circulation of your useful 
and interesting Gas-Licut JouRNAL. 
I am, dear sir, 
Yours, very truly, 
JOHN MILLINGTON. 


[From the York (Pa.) Gas-Light Company.] 

Please find enclosed #3—our subscription for one year to the 
American Gas-Licut JournaL. 

I was fearful that your JourNat, after the first few numbers, 
would be brought to a dead stop for want of gas to keep it 
going; but I am glad that we were mistaken, as the last number 

as in it more illuminating power by way of genera! and useful in- 
formation than any of its predecessors; and so may it continue to 
shine, and increase in light from month to month 


[The York Gas-Light Company has evidently no idea 
of our gas-tronomical resources. We have not begun 
to let on the gas yet. Weare only laying our mains; 
and if no enterprising journals tap them again, we may 
let on a stream next year that will be seen from Con- 
stantinople to Cape Horn. | 





[From a Gas Engineer in London.]} 


x x x * x x 

It may be interesting to you to know that the American Gas- 
Licut Journat is well thought of here. lt is considered racy, 
clever, and useful, and I hope that the English people will back up 
their opinions with their orders. 

(Thank you. We find this to be one of the few cases 
where people “back up” by “coming forward,” and 
they have done so liberally.] 





Tue Parent American Buaner.—One of the so-called 
English journals has an extended statement of “Trials 
with the Patent American Burrer,” by Andrew Fyfe, 
Esq., M. D., Professor of Chemistry, King’s College, 
Aberdeen; but as no indication is given as to whose 

atent “the” American burner is, we would confer no 

nefit by reprinting it. This is a fair speeimen of the 
indefinite manner in which these so-called English 
journals represent matters relating to American indus- 
try and invention. 

Boston Punirters.—Eels clean the Cochituate water 
pipes. A few days since an eel six inches in circumfer- 
ence and thirty-four inches in length, emerged from a 
hydrant at the Boston Gas-Works, 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Otp Fraienp, of Va.—Youw are right ; there is not a 
word of truth in the insinuation, for it happens that 
not a wrapper went to Europe addressed in red ink ! 
It is a mere dodge to divert attention from the 
exposure of the piratical expedition among our tables. 
Hine illee aMar#& lachryme. 

L. Z. T., of Miss.—The Dry Lime Purifier is now pre- 
ferred, as you suppose. It was introduced by Berard. 
We are aware of the errors in our tables in this re- 
spect, and will rectify them in due time. ' ‘ 

Bookworm, of Ky.—Youw are quite correct in saying 
that asphaltum has been tested as a material capable 
of yielding illuminating gas. In the Annual of Sei- 
entific Discovery, for 1851, p. 84, you will find that 
carburetted-hydrogen was produced from the dry distil- 
lation of asphaltum. Dr. Gesmer professed to be able 
to manufacture gas from that substance cheaper than 
from coal or rosin, or other hydro-carbon, and gave 
‘the following table of volatile matter and carbon ex- 
isting in coal and bitumen: 


Volatile Matter. Coke, or Carbon. 


Bitumen of Trinidad, 65.50 36.57 
Do. Barbadoes, 61 60 36 90 
Do. Cuba, 63.00 34.97 
Do. Yucatan, 62.60 35.20 

Coal—best Cannel, 44,00 52.60 
Do. Liverpool, 40°48 54.90 


These experiments, like those of water, wood, &c., 
have succumbed to coal, to which the finger of Provi- 
dence points unerringly, as the only reliable source of 
light and heat, as it does to water as the only element 
to navigation. 

Gas-Licat Cius, of O.—We paid $8 per annum for 
one copy, and accept another in the way of ez- 
change, because requested ; that goes direct to the mill, 
through our waste basket. 

N. D. T., of N. J.—Pure hydrogen possesses but little 
illuminating power, but emits great heat. M. Gillard 
endeavored to remedy that obstacle by passiny a jet of 
steam over @ bed of incandesent charcoal in a retort, 
producing hydrogen and carbonic acid gas,and remov- 
ing the latter by the action of quicksilver. He then 
fitted an apparatus of platinum wire to the burner, by 
which the previous unsteady flame was converted into 
an intensely white light, without the emission of smell 
or smoke. It was stated that the hydrogen could be 
manufactured for about 8 cents per 1000 cubic feet. 
And there it ended. 


a 
i‘) 


.N. P., of Ind.—Zf the negative pole of a spark com- 
municates with the ground, the positive pole being iso- 
lated, the illuminating power is twice as great as if 
the positive pole communicated with the ground, and 
the quantities of electricity producing the explosion in 
these two cases are to cach otheras 72 tol. In gases 
the resistance to elective explosion is proportioned to 
their pressure. So says Masson. 

H. B., of N. C.—Jt is probably M. Van Alsten, of Rot- 
terdam, to whom you refer as having fallen a victim to 
his devotion to science. While writing a work on ehe- 
mistry he wished to test how far aman might with im- 
punity inhale hydrogen gas, and the last breath killed 
him. Like the Irishman’s horse who had just learned 
to live without eating when he died; rendering Paddy's 
loss so much the greater. 

S. B. T., of O.—Naptha has been used frequently in 
place of chloroform. It induces deep and tranquil 
sleep, and less stentorious breathing, but the effect on 
the action of the heart is more dangerous than cholo- 
form. 

L. & S. of Ky.—The passage of gases through pipes 
depends entirely upon the size, position, and level of 
the pipes, upon the number of angles, and a thousand 
other contingencies, Give us the particulars ef your 
pipes, and we will give the result. 

R. G., of Ala.—TZhere are several English inventions of 
water meters, the most of which are unknown to us, 
but we expect to present their various points before our 
readers very soon. One invention only, by an Ameri- 
can, has come to our knowledge. Watch our columns 
for a full exposition of them carly next year. 

N. P. D., of Me.— We repeat what we said in our letter 

to you. Mr. John C. Cresson is the Engineer-in- Chief 

of the Philadelphia Gas Works. His son, Dr. Chas. 

M. Cresson is his assistant. As you persist in your 

opinion, write to either of them on the subject of your 

letter to us, and sce what he will say. Neither of them 
is interested in the matter to which you allude, as far 
as we know. 


Firty Pence, of N. Y.—Falsehood consists quite as much 
in suppressio veri @s in perversio veri. Jt would have 
* spoiled the story” to tell that a draft was sent, on our 
London bankers for any sum that had been expended 
in postages, and that it was returned unused. The 
one hundred pence have been since paid in British 
postage stamps, which will heal that wound. 

——_ ~~.» 


Rostn ror Gas-Maxers’ Usr—The supply of rosin 
for gas companies is now centred almost exclusively in 
the hands of James H. Brundage & Co., No. 38 Burling 
slip, whose advertisement is on our first page. Besides 
the advantages of being good judges of rosin, and long 
familar with the business, their readiness to purchase 
the tar renders their house preferable to others to deal 
with. 











GAS-LIGHT-INGS. 





Brooxtyy, N. Y.—The Citizens’ Gas-Light Company, 
whose organization we noticed in owr last number, are 
proceeding to erect their works under the able en- 
gineering of Mr. Tyler Sabbaton, as fine a specimén of 
a young American gas-engineer as is to be found on 
this continent. . 


Mannuarran, N. Y.—The Manhattan Gas-Light Com- 
pany have purchased three blocks of ground, extending 
from the Tenth avenue to the Hudson River, and from 
Sixty-fifth to Sixty-sixth street, comprising nearly 200 
lots, and have broken ground preparatory to the erec- . 
tion of new works capable of producing three million 
feet of gas perday. They will contain 900 retorts and 
six gas-holders—equal toa storage of 2,000,000 cubic 
feet. These works will cost about $1,500,000, of which 
$150,000 will be expended in duplicate mains 18 and 20 
inches diameter. The gas willcross the city to the East 
river by a main 8 feet in diameter. 


Sunsury, Pa—Gas-Works are in process of erection 
at the coal-breaker of the Treverton Coal and Railroad 
Company, near Sunbury, Pa., in order to obtain suffi- 
cient light to enable them to work the machine by 
night as well as day. 


West Campripcr, Mass.—This town was lighted b 
gas for the first time on the evening of Thursday, 24t 
November. 


Mersourne, Avustratia.a—The stock of the Mel- 
bourne Gas-Light Company commands 52 per cent. 
premium. The last dividend was at the rate of 12 per 
cent. per annum; but the profits realized were 184 per 
cent. The price of gas to private companies is $5 per 
1000 cubic feet, and $85 (per annum, we suppose) is 
paid for each public lamp. English coal costs $20 per 
ton, and colonial coal $12 50 per ton. 


Tue Caarce or THR Four Hunprev.— Punch, or some 
other English wit, says, in reference to our four hun- 
dred companies—‘ American gas-bills are called, in 
military phrase, ‘heavy charges of the light brigade.’’ 


Gas-Licntine or Rattroap Cars.— The Scientific 
American, to which we are always indebted for our 
American Patent information, says that Messrs. Albright 
& Miller, of Grafton, Va., have invented a series of gas- 
burners for a railroad car, to be supplied with gas from 
a portable gasometer set in one corner of the car. The 
connection is formed by a flexible tube, which allows 
the gasometer (which has flexible sides) to descend as 
the gas is consumed. To supply the gasometer with 
gas, it is disconnected from the main pipe of the burn- 
ers, and carried to the gas-works, This _— to be 
a good plan for lighting railroad cars and travelling 
vehicles generally. 


Tae Breatu or tur Devir.—A lady, residing within 
the lamp and watch districts of New York City, stead- 
ily refuses to have the Manhattan Gas inserted into her 
house, because, she says, it is the breath of the devil. 
She must have had a sniff of the crittur, purified by the 
wet-lime process, with a shot of sulphuretted flavor 
sticking to it! 

“ You may break, you may rain the pipe, if you 


will, 
But the smell of the sulphur will hang round it 
still.” 


A Penysytvanta Dutcaman’s Demigoun or Gas.—A 
Pennsylvania gas engineer told us a good story of a 
Dutchman from the interior of that State going to the 
gas-oflice to get a demijohn of gas. - He said his fran 
vas going to have a partee mit some neighbors, and dey 
vant to see tee gas, and he had promised to his fraw 
light tee lamps mit gas, and had brought a demijobn to 
fetch him home. No persuasion would convince him 
that gas was not transferable in such vessels. He had 
travelled ten miles fur him, and de volks would whale 
him (the Dutch mode of criticising deficiences in mine 
host’s entertainment) if he gave dem no gas mit deir 
supper. At length the engineer consented, and, filling 
the demijohn with ammoniacal water, sent the Dutch- 
man home in high glee. What astonished him most 
was, that there was nothing to pay. He probably 
found “something to pay” when his friends were as- 
sembled to see him light his lamps mit tee gas. 


a ee 
GAS-LIGHTING BY ELECTRICITY. 


Into the article, in our last number, describing Wil- 
son’s plan of gas-lighting by the electric spark, a state- 
ment was smuggled, which we now correct. We were 
made to say—‘‘ Mr. Gardner’s claim for letting on and 
“shutting off gas is not construed as covering the doing 
“it by electricity, but doing it gradually or by degrees. 
“ The doing it by electricity is still a public right.” 

This is not true; it is not a public right. Mr. Gard- 
iner’s claim is correctly set forth on page 62, in the 
October number of the American Gas-Ligur Journat, 
“ This plan of lighting (by the battery) is that of S. 
“ Gardiner, Jr., to whom two patents have been granted— 
“ one December 2, 1857, wherein he claims broadly ‘ turn- 
“ ing on or shutting off inflammable gas by degrees or 
“ gradually through the agency of electricity, fer such 
“ nurposes as are described in his specifications.’” 
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GAS, STEAM, SMOKE, PURE WATER AND SOL PIPES, 


CLAY RETORTS, TILES, BRICKS, 
AND EVERY VARIETY OF FIRE GOODS. 


JOSEPH CLIFF, 


WORTLEY FIRE-BRICK WORKS, 


INTear Iuceds, Eingland. 

















T. W. PARMELE, Agent, No. 4 Irving Place, New York. 








THE AUBIN VILLAGE GAS WORKS 


Are now building for the city of San Antonio, Texas, and for the following villages, viz.: Greensboro’, N. C.; 7 
Dover, Delaware; Jersey Shore, Penn.; Flemington, N. J.; Bath, Steuben Co., N. Y.; Plattsburgh, N. Y.; Rutland, 3 
Vt.; Point Levi, C. E., and Gloversville, N. Y., where they are being substituted for Rosin Gas Works. : 


Being adapted to any material containing gas, the Ausin Works use as the gas-making material, cotton seed 
at the South, rosin in the Carolinas, cannel coal in Pennsylvania, and rosin and coal mixed in the Northern and 
Eastern States; and are so simple in construction and operation, that Gas-Companies, even in small towns, can make 
a rich, and therefore cheap Gas, and still pay dividends. Parties inquiring will be referred to towns of 3,000 to 4,000 


inhabitants, using the Aubin Works, where the net earnings on the stock are from ten to fifteen per cent. 
General Office of the AUBIN GAS-WORKS COMPANY, 


44 State Street, Albany, New York. 








TO PREVENT THE FREEZING OF GAS-PIPES. 


FOR HOUSES, &C. 








JOHN WALTON’S 
"LNALVd 














FOR GAS WORKS. 
FIGURE 1.—To be" placed in the Street. 


(A represents the street; (B) the connecting pipe; (C) the vessel; (D) the service pipe; (E) the alcohol or other liquid; (F) the pipe used to fill the vessel ; 
(G) the cap to close the pipe. 


FIGURES 2 and 3.—To be placed on, Main at Gas Works. 


(A) represents the main pipe; (A’) an enlargement thereof; (H) a wire gauze cylinder, which is rotated slowly ; the lower port of the pipe is filled with alcohol 


or other liquid, keeping the cylinder constantly wet; (K K, &c.,) show simple disks within the wheel ; (H) to increase the wetted surface; (F) is the pipe used to fill 
or withdraw the liquid used: 


The undersigned would respectfully call the attention of Gas Companies to his improved ANTI-FREEZER, which he guarantees to prevent the freezing of all 
pipes to which it is applied, at a less cost than any other known process. Further information can be had by addressing~- 


JOHN WALTON, Louisville, Ky. 
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ELLIMAN BROTHERS, 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


217 PHARLI. ST... NEW YoRE. 
IMPORTERS OF BELGIAN FIRE-CLAY GAS RETORTS, 


AND 


DEALERS IN TILES, ARCH-BRICKS, FURNACE DOORS, 7 
MOUTH-PIECES, COVERS, AND ALL OTHER FITTINGS; OF THE MOST APPROVED 
PATTERNS, FOR SETTING CLAY RETORTS.. 


Importers and Dealers in Wrought-Iron, Gas, Water and Steam Tubes, 
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CUSTOMER METERS, 


PRESSURE REGISTERS, (Wet and Dry.) 


PRESSURE INDICATORS, EXPERIMENTAL METERS, 


(Wet and Dry.) 
PRESSURE GAUGES, 
SHOW METERS, 


PHOTOMEITERS, (Wet and Dry.) 


GOVERNORS, METER PROVERS, 


STATION METERS, CENTRE SEALS, 


&c. &. eo. 





An experience of more than Twenty-two Years, during which time we have manufactured a larger number of 
Gas Meters than any other establishment in the world, gives us confidence in calling the attention of parties 
desiring a superior Meter, either wet or dry. All our meters are tested, separately, by a sworn Meter Inspector, 
and we guarantee to give satisfaction in every particular. 

We desire to call attention to our Station Meter, having made two very important improvements, by which 
we obtain an increased measuring capacity of more than twenty per cent., and do away with the stuffing box at 
the end of the drum shaft. 

Our Patent Rotary Valve Dry Meter is used by more than One hundred and seventy-five Gas Companies in the 
United States, giving entire satisfaction. We therefore recommend it, believing it to be the best Dry Gas Meter 
manufactured. 


CODE, HOPPER & GRATZ, 
1500, 1502, 1504 FILBERT STREET, 
PHILADELPSIA, 
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IMPROVED MODE OF SETTING GAS METERS IN THE WALLS OF BUILDINGS. 


Patented July 5th, 1859, 
BY ALBERT POTTS, PHILADELPHIA. 


Tue advantage of this improvement con- 
sists in the facility with which the Meters 
may, at any time, be inspected by the 
Agents of the Gas Company without neces- 
sarily being obliged to enter the premises. 
As will be seen and readily understood from 
the Engraving, the Meter is nicely adjusted 
to an auxiliary case which is imbedded in 
the Front Wall of the Building, or any con- 
venient place above the Level of the Pave- 
ment. With this improvement the Meter 
is less liable to Freeze in Winter season, 
as the inside portion of the Receptacle is 





























exposed to the heat from the Parlor or 
Room. The face of the Meter is also 
protected by means of a thick Pad, placed 
between it and the Outside Door. The 
Outside Door is secured by Lock and Key. 
To the consumers of Gas this improvement 
is of great utility, as with it they are freed 
from many annoyances ; and no loss of time, 
and no unnecessary trouble, are required of 
them in the Agent’s act of inspecting the 
Gas Meters. 

«= For further information, please ad- 
dress the Patentee as above. 
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United States Mail-Stations fixed to Lamp-=-Posts (Potts? Patent) to provide Increased Postal Facilities for large cities. 
(See American Gas-Liaut Journat of October 1, 1859, page 60.) 
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ALFRED F. JAMES, 


Collection, Exchange and Land Agency, 
GALVESTON, TEXAS. 





REFERENCE: 
John B. Murray, New York. 


MANHATYAN SAVINGS INSTITUTION, 
No. 644 Broadway, New York. 
Assets, January 1, 1859, $1,183,600.98. 
Open daily from 9 A. M. to 7 P.M. 

A. A. Atvorp, See’yv. KF. J Brown, Pres’ 


SEYTON & WAINWRIGHT, 
87 WituaM Sr., New York Ciry. 
STOCK AND EXCHANGE BROKERS, 
GENERAL RAILROAD AND EUROPEAN AGENTS. 
Stocks and Bonds bought and sold at the Board of Brokers, and 
at private sale. Railroad and other loans negotiated, and collec- 
tions made for home or European account. Zachange on London. 
©, 8. SEYTON. J. H. WAINWRIGHT. 








REFERENCES. 
Duncan Sherman & Co., N. Y. Peter Wainwright, Fsq., Boston. 
Richard Irvin & Co., ¥ Ogden, Fleetwood & Cc, Chicago. 
John B. Murray, * Erastus Corning, Esq., Albany. 
Union Bank, * Wm. Fisher & Son, Baltimore. 
Webster Bank, Boston. J. P. Kilbreth, Cincinnati. 
E. F. Satterthwaite, London, Geo. Parish Ogden, Troy. 


Alfred F. James. 

WHEELER & WILSON’S 
SEWING MACHINES. 
No. 505 BROADWAY. N. W 
The very best in use. Send for a Circular, 








LADD, WEBSTER & CO., 

No. 500 Broadway, (opposite the St. Nicholas Hotel,) 
Invite public attention to their Improvep Tieut 

Stitce Sewrne Macatnes, which for beauty of con- 

struction, elegance of finish, and perfectness in Sewing, 

are unequalled by any in the market. 


LESTER’S SEWING MACHINES 
LOCH -ST ITCH, 
Prices from $50 to $150. 
No. 483 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Adapted to family use—doing light as well as heavy sewing 


THE WILLCOX & GIBBS’ 
FAMILY SEWING MACHINES, 
The best family machine in the market. 


Prices from $30 to $50. 
604 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


GROVER & BAKER'S © 
CELEBRATED NOISELESS y 
SEWING WACHINES, 


AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 
No. 495 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 




















Office for the Inspection of Gas Meters, 
FOR THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 





AGENT FOR 


SCAMMOW'S CELEBRATED GAS APPARATUS, 


FOR EITHER COAL OR ROSIN GAS. 


GAS FIXTURES OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 
GAS FITTING. 
GEORGE H. KITCHEN & CO., 
561 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


STUART & PETERSON, 


WILLOW STREET, ABOVE THIRTEENTH, PHILADELPHIA, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Lamp Posts and Cast Iron Street Lanterns. 
P.S8.—Our Cast Iron Lanterns are warranted to outlast three 
Tin Lanterns. 








TO GAS COMPANIES, 


COMPETENT PERSON DESIRES A SITUA- 

tion as Engineer or Superintendent of a Gas Work. 

He is thoroughly acquainted with the detail of gas 

management, and refers to Caartes Roome, Esq., Pres't 

Manhattan Gas-Light Co.; T. W. Parmetr, Esq., No. 4 

Irving Place, New York. Address A. B. P., office.of 
American Gas-Licut JourNAL. 










D. M°DO! 
No. 61 LANCASTER STREET, ALBANY, N. Y,, 
MANUFACTURER OF 
Station Meters, Wet Meters (with Iron or Tin Cases), Dry Meters, Fancy, Experimental and 
Show Meters, Gas-Holders for Testing Meters, Pressure Gauges, &c. 


We wish to call the attention of Gas-Light Companies, Gas Engineers, and all others who contemplate the 
purchase of Gas Meters, to the fact that we are now manufacturing, and prepared to fill all orders in the above 
line upon terms as favorable as any other manufacturers in the country. 

Having improved, simplified, and so far perfected the mechanical construction of our Meters as to render 
them unquestionably equal, if not superior to any others now in use, we can confidently offer them to purchasers 
as such. ‘The extreme simplicity of our Dry Meters renders their wear and liability to get out of order, less than 
any other meter in the Market. 

First-class workmen only employed, and the best materials used. All work warranted. 

( Meters sealed by the State Inspectors, aceording to the laws of New York. 














SYMMES’ PATENT GAS RETORT. 
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retorts to the “stand pipes” without using “ mouth 
the joints, as well as some 250 Ibs. of casting, and 


THE above cut represents a new mode of connecting 
pieces,” thus saving the drilling the flanges and making 


several bolts for each retort set. A narrow piece of the door C. closes the lower end of the stand pipe. The 
plate E. is a separate piece, thinner than the retort, and may be secured to the door C., or slid over grooves 
made in the retort for that purpose. The retort is set in the ovens to the dotted line d. This mode of connect- 
ing may be applied to clav as well as iron retorts, 

For information concerning the above, or for the castings, address 


H. K. SYMMES, Newton, Mass. 





DRAIN PiIPx. 
JAMES P. HAMMILL, 


IMPORTER AND DEALER IN BEST ENGLISIT FIRE BRICK, 
FLoor, MALT, anp RoorinG Ties, Drain Pipe, Gas Pips, &e., 





Tl. Ch ARNOLD, 
MANUFACTURER OF 
GSA Ss BURNERS, 
MERCURY CUPS, PORTABLE SOCKETS, BURNER PILLARS, &C., 
No. 447 BROOME STREET, 
2d door West of Broadway, NEW YORK. 
Imported Scotch Tips and Burner Plyers always on hand. 


BENJAMIN PIKE & SONS, 
OPYPwrTrireoran s, 

_ IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 
Mathematical and Philosophical Instruments, 
Ne. 518 BROADWAY, 

OPPOSITE 8ST. NICHOLAS HOTEL, 
DANIEL PIKR, rr “ 
GARDINER PIKE. t NEW YORK. 

Gold, Silver and Steel Spectacles ; Barometers, Thermometers, Sur 
veying Compasses, Theodolites, Levelling Instruments, Opera 
Glasses, Telescopes and Microscopes ; Air Pumps and Elec- 
trical Machi Instr t Spectacles re- 

paired. Periscopic Glasses 





155 Water Street, - - - - New York City. 


BRAMHALL, HEDGE & CO., 
442 BROADWAY, N. Y., 


OFFER FOR SALE 


SHAW’S PATENT 


Gas Cooking Stoves, 8 sizes, 
Gas Steak Broilers, 

Gas Smoothing Irons, 

Gas Nurse Lamps, 

Gas Bread Toasters, 
Miniature Gas Furnace, 


Gas Hatters’ Irons, 

Gas Laundry Stoves, 

Gas Bath Room Stoves, 

Gas Heating Stoves, 

Gas Oyster or Bird Roasters, 
Gas Ovens, 5 sizes. 


CALL AND SEE THEM AT 
442 Broadway, between Howard and Grand streets. 





D r 
and Pebbles. 





OFFICIAL. 





New York State Inspector of Gas Meters, 
OFFICE No. 561 BROADWAY. 
Gas Meters proved since 4th May, 1859 ....... 13,458 
Number of proving apparatus tested. .......+- 36 
New York, Novy. 30, 1859. 
GEORGE H. KITCHEN, 
State Inspector 


GASOMETER RIVETS. 


COAL FOR GAS-WORKS. 
SAML. THOMPSON'S NEPHEW, 
IMPORTER OF 
ENGLISH, CANNEL & NEWCASTLE COAL 
No. 68 PINE, 145 RIVINGTON, 149} SEVENTH AVENUE, 

45 GOLD STREET, NEW YORK. 


DANIEL THOMPSON, 
MACHINIST, 


AND MANUFACTURER OF 


Stop Cocks, Fire Plugs, &c., for Water Works, and Stop Cocks, 
Valves, Drip Pumps, &c., for Gas Works, 


No. 133 Elfreth’s Alley, Philadelphia. 











EVERY KIND OF : 
RIVETS USED IN GASOMETERS 
PHILLIPS & ALLEN, 
PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE, ABOVE TWENTY-SECOND STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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NEW YORE OITY. 


NEW YORE OITY. 


NEW YORE OITY. 





Gas Fitters. 


Gas Fitters. 





OLIVER BARRETT & CO., 
120 West Broadway. 


WILLIAM H. BLAKELEY, 
308 Eighth avenue. 


GEORGE BOECK, 
103 and 92 Eldridge street, 


FELIX B. BOURGUIGNON, 
64 West Broadway. 


JAMES BRIDGE, 
7 Bible House. 


BROWN & HELME, 
58 East Thirteenth street. 


BYRNES & BRADY, 
261 Seventh avenue. 


THOMAS CURRAN, 
436 Sixth avenue. 


JOHN DEERING, 
800 Ninth avenue. 


DENOIELLE & MARSH, 
1 Seventh street. 



































Plumbers. 
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ARTHUR W. J. SAVAGE, 
669 Sixth avenue. 


SAWYER & BALLANTINE, 
221 Bleecker street. 


JOHN SCHINNAGEL & CO, 
171 William street. 


ROBERT SCOTT, 
256 Seventh avenue. 


JOHN SEXTON, 
30 East Twelfth street. 


ROBERT SHEA, 
70 Trinity Place. 


DANIEL SHERIDAN, 
12 Whitehall street. 


JOHN SHEWALL, 
121 West Broadway. 


WILLIAM P. SIMPSON, 
69 West Twentieth street. 


H. SLEIGHT & SON, 
181 Sixth avenue. 



































PHILADELPHIA. 





Gas Fitters and Plumbers. 





WILLIAM C. ALBURGER, 
440 Marshall street. 


ALBURGER & WOOD, 
717 Spring Garden street. 








WARNER, MISKEY & MERRILL, 


718 Chestnut and 404 Race streets. 


S. R. BLAIR, 
10 North Seventh street. 


F. A. BOEMER, 
385 Walnut street. 


G. E. BROWN, 
88 North Ninth street. 


THOMAS A. BOYD, 
1221 Market street. 


THOMAS BROCK, 
205 North Fourth street, 


A. C. BROWN, 
725 Buttonwood street. 


BROWN & FISHER, 
8 South Tenth street. 


BUNTING & BROTHER 
1351 South street. 


A. CALDWELL, 
1308 Ridge avenue. 


CANBY & BROTHER, 
$21 Arch street. 


JOSEPH CARR, 
338 North Fourth street. 


JOHN M. CARRELL, 
$32 South Fourth street. 


J. CHAMBERS, 
1207 and 1209 Ridge street. 












































OLIVER BARRETT & CO., 
120 West Broadway. 


WILLIAM H. BLAKELEY, 
408 Eighth avenue. 


GEORGE BOEOK, 
108 and 92 Eldridge street. 


FELIX B. BOURGUIGNON, 
64 West Broadway. 


JAMES BRIDGE, 
7 Bible House. 


BROWN & HELME, 
58 East Thirteenth street. 


BYRNES & BRADY, 
261 Seventh avenue. 


THOMAS CURRAN, 
436 Sixth avenue. 


JOHN DEERING, 
800 Ninth avenne. 


DENOIELLE & MARSH, 
1 Seventh street. 


RICHARD EBBETS, 
54 Greene street. 


JOSEPH T. EICHBERG, 
1004 Broadway. 


ELISHA R. M. FENN, 
%1 East Fourteenth street. 


THOMAS FYFFE & SON, 
"4 Third avenue. 


REUEL W. GALNSHA, 
12 York street. 


P. GALVIN, 
12 Wooster street. 


WILLIAM GWYNNE, 
1033 Broadway. 


HADLEY & KELLY, 
1102 Broadway. 


GEORGE HARRIS, 
210 Sixth avenue. 


JOHN HERMANN, 
90 Suffolk street. 


PETER HINCKEL, 
$65 Houston street. 


JOHN HODSON, 
440 Eighth avenue. 


HERMAN HOLSTEIN, 
58 Houston street. 


PATRICK HUGHES, 
95 Mercer street. 







































































WILLIAM INGLIS, 
318 Fighth avenue. 


DAVID KELLY, 
131 East Eighteenth street. 


HENRY KLEIN, 
87 West Broadway. 


CHARLES KOCH, 
864 Broome street. 


CHARLES E. KRAUSHAR, 
"7 Elizabeth street. 


ROBERT G. LALOR, 
387 Broadway. 


AUGUSTUS T. LANNUIER, 
45 Norfolk street. 


MANOAH LOVELL, 
150 Seventh avenue. 


JAMES McCLEISH, 
418 Broadway. 


DAVID McELREAVY, 
415 Third avenue. 


GEORGE MAHR, 
216 Second street. 


MATHEWS & WILLETT, 
43 Ann street. 


JAMES MENZIES, 
249 Ninth avenue. 


D. A. WOODWORTH, 
116 Nassau street, 









































Plumbers. 








BAKER & ORPHEUS, 
76 Nassau street. 





JOHN BALDWIN, 
55 Eighth avenue. 


CHARLES J. BICKERTON, 
399 Fourth avenue, 








GEORGE W. BLOOMFIELD, 
382 Bleecker street. 


REUBEN BOWLER, 
174 Ninth avenue. 


HARKNESS BOYD, 
16 Mercer street. 


BRIEN & ADAMS, 
364 Bleecker street. 


CHARLES L. BROWER, 
210 South street. 
ROBERT ©. BROWN, 
78 East Broadway. 


WILLIAM A. BROWNLEY, 
236 Water street. 




















JOHN A. BRUSH, 
83 Pike street. 


ANDREW BUCHANAN, 
116 West Forty-first street. 


WILLIAM BUCHANAN, 
172 West Thirty-second street. 


JACOB BURGE, Jr, 
347 Tenth street. 


GEORGE RB. BURN, 
613 Grand street. 


JACOB BUTCHER, 
140 Avenue C. 


JOHN H. BUTCHER, 
252 Water street. 


CAHILL & KNAPP, 
208 Sixth avenue. 


MICHAEL CAIN, 
500 Eighth avenue. 





























HERVEY C. CALKIN, 
432 Tenth street. 


J. CAREY, 
105 First avenue. 


THOMAS CARTER, 
205 Bowery. 


STEPHEN C. CHASE, 
882 Bleecker street. 


J. R. CLARK, 
845 Third avenne. 


MELVIN CLARK, 
59 Robinson street. 


ROBERT CLARK, 
"9 Tenth street. 


CLARKE & BROTHER, 
105 Bleecker street. 


COGSWELL & LAMOUREDX, 


























397 Spring and 337 Hudson streets, 





CONLAN & DIXON, 
120 West Broadway. 


MATTHEW CONNAUGTON, 
154 First avenue. 


JOHN CONNOLLY, 
105 Greenwich street. 


GEORGE CONRON, 
199 Third avenue. 


COOK & LENIHAN, 
25 Bowery. 


PATRICK J. CORCORAN, 
190 Stanton street. 


JAMES CORNELL, 
8 East Nineteenth street. 


JAMES ORAITIG, 
99 Third avenue. 


JOSEPH CRAIG, 
544 Pearl street and 2 Astor Place, 


WILLIAM A. ORAIG, 
127 Third avenue. 
































Fite Insurance Companies. 


ATLANTIO, 
No. 14 Wall street, New York. 
CaprraL $150,000.—AsseTs $259,772. 
Horatio Dorr, Sec’y. John D. Cocks, Pres’t. 


CITIZENS’, 
No. 67 Wall and 58 Bowery, New York. 
Carrrat $150,000.—Assets $316,500. 
Jas. M. McLean, Sec’y. Dan’! Burtnett, Pres’t. 











CITY, 
No. 62 Wall street, New York. 
Carrra. $210,000.—Assers $345,000. 
Sam’! Townsend, Sec’y. Geo. 8S. Fox, Pres’t. 


CONTINENTAL, 
No.18 Wall street, New York. 
Carirat $500,000.—Assets $905,681. 
H. H. Lamport, Sec’y. Geo. T. Hope, Pres’t. 


EXCELSIOR, 
No. 6 Broad Street, New York. 
CapiTaL $200,000.— Asses $250,000. 
H’y Quackenboss, Sec. Eugene Plunkett, Pres. 


FIREMEN’S FUND. 
No. 108 Broadway, New op 
CaritaL $150,000.—AsseTs $164 
H. Beeckman, Sec’y. Nathan B. Pig "Pres't. 


FRANKLIN, lige delphia) 
No. 27 Wall street, New 
CaprraL $400,000. —AssETs $1.656,997- 
J. A. Bancker, Agent. 


FULTON, 
No. 40 Wall Street, New York. 
Caritat $200,000.—AssETs $290,000. 
Jas. M. Rankin, Sec Wm. A. Cobb, Pres’t. 


GEBHARD, 
No. 19 Nassau st. 3d Av. cor. 25th st., N.Y. 
CapitaL $200,000.—Assets $230,000 
J. R. Smith, Sec, Wm. D. Waddington, ‘Pres't. 


GERMANIA. 
No.5 Beekman street, New York. 
Capita. $200,000 
R. Garrigue, Sec'y. Maurice ice Hilger, Pres. 


HARMONY, 
No. 50 Wall street, New York. 
OapiTaL $150,000.—Assers $192,000. 
Robt. 0. Glover, Sec’y. Wm. Callender, Pres’t, 


HOME, 
Nos. 112 &114 Broadway, New York. 

The capital of this Company has been recently 
INCREASED BY A CASH SUBSCRIPTION OF 
$400,000, making the present capital 

ONE MIL — DOLLARS, 


A SURPLUS IN ADDITION OF OVER $300,000. 



































This Company Insurss aGainst Loss on DAMAGE 
BY Fire, on terms as favorable as the nature of the 
risk and the real security of THR INSURED and of 
the Company will allow. 

LOSSES EQUITABLY ADJUSTED AND PROMPTLY PAID. 


DIRECTORS: 
Cas. J. Martin, Pres. | A. F. Witmarrn, V. Pres. 
Wa. G. Lampert, Outver E. Woop, 
Grorce C, CoLLins, ALFRED 8. Barnes, 
Banrorp N. Barney, GeorcE BLIss, 
Lucius Hopgtns, Anos T. Dwicat, 
THOMAS MESSENGER, Lyman Cook, 
WitulaM H. MELLEN, Levi P. Morton, 
Cuas. B. Hatcu, J. B. Hutcuinsoy. 
B. Watson BuLL, Cuar_es P. BaLpwiy, 
Homer MoreGan, Joun G. NELSON, 
Levi P. Stone, Henry A. Hurwsvr, 
James HvuMPHREY, Jesse Hoyt, 
Grorce PEARCE, Wu. Srvrais, Jr., 
Warp A. Work, Joun R. Forp, 
James Low, Sypney Mason, 
I. H. Froraincna, Grorce T. StepMAN, 
Cartes A. BuLKLEY, | Cyrus YALg, Jr., 
Cepuas H. Norton, Ws. R. Fospicx, 
Ror Locxwoop, Davi I. Born, 
THEODORE McNAMgE, F. H. Cossir, 
RIcHARD BIGELOW, Lewis RoBerts, 
Curtis NoBLE, SamMvE. B. CALDWELL. 
Gores D. MorGan, 
CHARLES J. MARTIN, President. 
A. F. WILMARTH, Vice-President 
J. Miutor Surtu, Secretary 
Joun Maczs, Asst durdery. 


REPUBLIC, 
No. 16 Wall street, New York. 
Caprrat $150,000.—Assers $270,000. 
Duncan F. Curry, Sec’y. Robt. 8. Hone, Pres’t. 


RESOLUTE, 
No. 19 Nassau street, New York. 
CapiraL $200,000. —AsseTs $254,000. 
Wm. M. Randell, Sec’y. C. F. Uhihorn, Pres’t. 


STANDARD, 
No. 50 Wali street, New York. 


Bradford Knapp, Sec’y. 


SAINT MARK’S, 
No. 67 Wall eae New York. 
CarrraL $150,000.—Assets $187,000. 
Wash’ton. Post, —_ ” John M. Ferrier, Pres't. 


SAINT NICHOLAS, 
No. 10 Merch. He.,&81 Eighth Av., New York. 
Carrrat $150,000. Asses $181,000. 
Wm. 8. Slocum, Sec'y. Wm. Winslow, Pres’. 


























SECURITY, 
6 No. 81 Ping sired, Now York. 
APITAL $200, Assets $266,000. 
Thos. W. Birdsall, Sec’y. Jos. Walker, Prea’t, 
STUYVESANT, 
No. = , & it Wall street, New York. 
JAPITAL ,000.—., 


Assers $243,000 
Fred’k RB, Lee, Pres’t, 


Benj. a Pents, Sec'y. 
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Patentee of the following: 


do not coke. 
the Lancashire quality. 
used with these works. 


and the Brazils. 
All applications to be prepaid. 





NATIONAL GAS APPARATUS, 
GEORGE BOWER, 


GAS ENGINEER AND CONTRACTOR, 
St. Neots, Huntingdonshire, England, 


Contractor for the erection of Gas-Works of any magnitude, and Manoufacturer of Gas- 
Fittings, Meters, Regulators, and all apparatus connected with 
the production and distribution of Gas. 





Ist. Portable Cannel Coal Gas Apparatus, requiring neither skilled labor nor brickwork 
to fix, but complete in itself for 10, 20, and 30 lights; specially adapted for cannel coals ‘which 


2d. Retorts fed and discharged by machinery so that gas-making by this apparatus is con- 
ducted without any nuisance whatever; adapted for 40 and 70 lights, and for cannel coal of 


3d, Combined apparatus forming in one vessel the hydraulic main. Condenser and Puri- 
fier, adapted for all sized works, from 100 up to 500 lights, and any quality of coal may be 


The advertiser has patterns complete for all sizes up to 2,000 lights, and can forward 
orders expeditiously. He requires first-class houses to represent him in America, Canada, 





CANNEL 





OF THE BEST DESCRIPTIONS 


FOR MAKING GAS AND COKE. 


and COAL 





















































ANALYSES OF CANNEL, 
Showing, from the most recent tests, the productive power (in volume) of each kind of material. 
GAS. COKE. pees [Cluminating power *| Price per ton | 
Per ton, 2240 Ibs.|Per ton, 2240 Ibs.| Quality) “Woo, Tar per burner consum- free on | Price at $4.80 
In Cubic Feet. of Coke.} 1, Gallons. | 12 Gallons. ing 5 feet Gas board vesselsin| per £ sterling. 
At 60° temperature.|Cwt. Qrs. Lbs. ¥ per hour. Liverpool 
1 11,700 13} 2 | 7] ood. 16 19 22.50 17s. | $4.08 
2 11,000 13) 2h ww 18 16%¢ 21.25 15s. 6d. | 8.72 
8 10,000 ss } 3 0 |Inferior. 25 15% 20.00 14s. | 8.36 
| 
ANALYSES OF COAL. 
——— es —> 
GAS KE. pe \Muminating power +) Price per ton 
Per ton, 2240 lbs.|Per ton, 2240 Ibs.| Quality Water Tar | per burner consum- | free on Price at $4.80 
No.| In Cubic Feet. of Coke. i, gallons. | 2 Gallons. | ing 5feetGas | board vesselsin| per £ sterling. 
Cwt. Qrs. Lbs. 7 | | per hour. Liverpool. 
1 11,000 13} 1 | 16 | Good. 16 114 14.00 11s. 6d. $2.76 
2 9,690 13 3 0 ° 27 10 10.40 9s. 6d. 2.28 
8 9,300 18 2 | 0 . 24 12 9.80 | 8s. 6d. 2.04 























* Equal to Spermacetti Candles, burning 120 grs. per hour. 
The above analyses embrace the best Cannel and Coal raised in the Lancashire, &c., districts, and are 


tabulated, for safety, rather below the average results, 


They are large, well screened, and free from dirt when 


delivered on board vessels, and are used for gas purposes at the chief gas works in England and on the Continent. 
Orders for less than 50 tons, (i. ¢., a boat load,) will be charged the cost of carting, viz., 1s. 6d. per ton. 
The prices quoted will in all cases be subject to such alterations, more or less, as the case may be, as may 
arise in the market between the issue of this offer and the time at which the order may come to hand. 
Trxms:—Cash, on presentation of the bills of lading at your bankers or agents in Liverpool, or as may be 


otherwise arranged, less 24 per cent. discount 


Also, HAND PICKED CANNEL and COAL, for house use. 


Concessions in prices made for large quantities. 


GAS APPARATUS of all descriptions and on the most approved principles. Also, Purifying and other 


materials supplied. 


ANALYSES, PLANS, and ESTIMATES, and other information required, and the highest references, fur- 


nished on application. 


Contracts for materials and works entered into. No charge made for superintending shipments, preparing 


EMANUEL TURNER & CO., 


bills of lading, or passing entries. 


Export Offices, 34 Castle street, Liverpool, England, 








BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


GEORCE ANDERSON, #95 
ENGINEBRING OFFICES, 






104 Leadenhall Street, London, E. C., 
PATENTEE OF THE DIRECT ACTING PISTON EXHAUSTER, &c., 


Begs to draw the attention of the Engineers and Managers of American Gas-Works to his Patent Purifying, 
Changing or By-pass and Shut-off Valve. 





WILLIAM RYDER, 
GENERAL MINERAL and METAL AGENT 
and Merchant, 

4 DEAN ST., NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, 
ENGLAND, 

Is prepared to supply Gas Companies and others 
with every variety of appliance for the production 
and supply of Gas, including Gasometers, Retorts 
(metal and clay), Fire Bricks, Coals, Metal Mains, 
Tubes, in wrought iron, copper, brass, lead or com- 
position, Meters, Taps, Fittings, &c., &c., and from his 
extensive experience in this class of work, can guaran- 

tee everything of the best description. 


Cowen’s Patent Fire-Clay Retorts. 
JOSEPH COWEN & CO., 
Blayden Burn, near Newcastie-on-Tyne, 
ENGLAND, 

Were the only parties to whom a Prize Medal was 
awarded at the Great Exhibition in London 
in 1851, for “ Gas Retorts and other 
objects in Fire-Clay.” 

J. C. & Co. have been for many years the most ex- 
tensive manufacturers of Fire-Clay Retorts in the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland; and 
orders for Fire-Clay Retorts of all shapes and dimen- 
sions, Fire Bricks, and every other article in Fire-Clay, 
are promptly executed at their works as above. 

Cowen’s Garesfield Coal and Coke. 
Coal and Coke Office, Quay Side, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 





ADDISON POTTER, 
WiiLLINTON QUAY, 
NEAR NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE, 


ENGLAND. 


MANUFACTURER OF 


CLAY RETORTS, FIRE-BRICKS, 


AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF FIRE-CLAY GOODS. 


GAS-LIGHT SHARES FOR SALE, 


In several prominent City Companies, paying 8, 10 
and 12 per cent. dividends. 


JOHN B. MURRAY, Bangers, 
No. 40 Wall street, New York City. 








D. APPLETON & CO., 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN BOOKS, 


Publishers of APPLETON’S RAILWAY GUIDE, and of 
APPLETON’S DICTIONARY OF MECHANICS. 


A work indi ble to all engaged in the manufacture of Gas. 
346 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


HARPER & O’CONNELL, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GAS SHADES AND GLOBES, 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
FRENCH COLORED GAS SHADES AND SMOKE BELLS, 


Nos. 63 and 65 ELIZABETH STREET, corner HESTER, New York. 


C. R. WOODWORTH, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


PORTABLE GAS WORKS, 
No. 1 Cedar S8t., (near Pearl St.) N. ¥. City. 


BRADBURY M. JOHNSON, 
GAS FITTER AND PLUMBER, 
No. 111 East E1cuteenta St., New Yore. 


A large and elegant assortment of Chandeliers, Brackets, &c. Gas 
Pipe and Posts made for Gas Companies on favorable terms. 


E. A. COEN, 
Engineer and Contractor for Coal Gas Works. 

Plans and specifications furnished and Works erected for cities, 
towns, and villages. Rosin Works altered and repaired. Pipe, 
&c., furnished and laid for Water and Gas, 

E. A. COEN, Rondout, Ulster Co., N. Y. 


WM. L. SCHOENER & CO., 
ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS, 
For the erection of COAL GAS WORKS. 
Georce DwicHt, H. A. Cuarts, Ws. L. Scnoenzr 


REFERENCES: 
Springfield Gas-Works, Mass. Thompsonville Gas-Works, Ct. 




















Milford - “ New Britain pen me 

Clinton « “ Norwalk “ 

Beverly « ” Norwich as bs 

Ware “ « Tarrytown «“ N. ¥. 

Glasgew Mills, Clyde sa 
Wheeler & Wilson Works, Bridgeport, Ct. 





ERICSSON’S CALORIC ENGINE, 


For driving all light Machinery, Printing Presses, Domestic Milk 
Hoisting Machines, and for all Pumping purposes, may be had a 
the Agency. The smaller sizes can be driven by a Gas-light. 


No, 164 Duane Street, cor. of Hudson. 
JNO. B. KITCHING. 


MARSHALL LEFFERTS & BRO., 
90 and 92 Beekman Street, New York, 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 
METALS, TIN PLATES, SHEET IRON, 


Copper, Block Tin, &c., for Gas Meter Makers. 
ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 


GALVANIZED SHEET IRON, GALVANIZED WIRE, 
NAILS, SPIKES, &c.. 
Sheets Corrugated and Fitted for Roofing. 








PIG IRON, LEAD PIPE, SHEET LEAD, SHOT AND BAR LEAR 
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PERCETON FIRE-CLAY WORKS, 
KILMARNOCK, SCOTLAND. 
HESE Retorts stand unrivalled, and are adopted invariably by the BRITISH GOVERNMENT in all their 
Works. They are rendered unusually smooth, and free from cracks, thus preventing leakage and the adhesion 


of carbon to the interior. 
JOHN GILKISON & CO, 


90 BEAVER STREET, NEW YORK CITY, 
Sole Agents for the United States and Canada. 








MANUFACTORIES 
SUFFOLK ST. CLERKENWELL -GREEN. 2 ALLEN ST. GOSWELL ST, > LOW. | 


Txomas Guiover introduced his PATENT DRY GAS METERS into the United States and Canadas in 
1846, and since that time he has received extensive patronage from many Gas Companies of those countries as well 


MEDALS AWARDED TO THOMAS GLOVERS PATENT DRY GAS-METFRS = 


‘as from this. Thomas Glover confines his sole attention to the business of Gas-Meter making. The propriety of 


his doing: so is satisfactorily proved by his success. For example: one London Company has now in use above 
12,500 of his Patent Dry Gas-Meters, and some of these Meters have been fixed for fourteen years and are still in 
working order, without complaint from either the company or the consumer. 


Tuomas Gover thinks it necessary to put Gas Companies on their guard against parties selling Patent Dry 
Gas-Meters constructed in imitation of his, but unskilfully made on erroneous principles, and with improper and 
unsuitable materials. 


Tuomas Guiover’s Workshops are now the most extensive in this or any other country, and he is thereby 
enabled promptly to execute orders to any extent required. Purchasers may, at any time, inspect his Works 
and the materials of which his Meters are constructed 


Suffolk Street, Clerkenwell, London, and 1 Barrett Street, Fulton Street, Boston. 
MARSH'S PATENT ROSIN, or SUN-LIGHT GAS-WORKS, 


FOR PRIVATE HOUSES, HOTELS, RAILROAD STATIONS, SUGAR-HOUSES, VILLAGES, TOWNS, d&c. 
PATENTED 1858 AND 1859 IN THE UNITED STATES, CANADAS, AND EUROPE. 











The great value of these Gas-Works consists—Ist. In the construction of the Retorts, by which the largest 
possible amount of decomposing surface is obtained in a given small space. 2d. Jn the mode of manufacturing gas 
from crude rosins without the least deposit of carbonaceous matter in the Retorts and Pipes, thus obviating the neces- 
sity of opening them for any purpose, and enabling them to be operated any length of time continuously,. generating 
with the greatest rapidity the best and cheapest illuminating gas ever obtained from this material. The same mode 
also deprives the gas entirely of that light condensable vapor, converting it into a pernianent gas of high illuminating 
power, and which, in other works, is liable to become fluid in pipes, meters, and burners. 

Marsh’s Patents being the only process known by which the above results can be obtained, render them at 
once the only desirable ones for all Gas-Works of a private nature, or for the smaller class of public works. The 
process of manufacturing and purifying coal-gas being too intricate, requires too much skill, and producing too much 
of a nuisance, to be tolerated. For public works not in the immediate vicinity of a superior quality of gas-making 
coals, and particularly in rosin-producing regions, these works are invaluable. 

The Retorts are not expensive, and can be changed without the removal of pin, screw, or bolt, and is not the 
work of two minutes; and the works are so simple that a common laborer manages them without any difficulty. 


The undersigned are prepared to erect these Works whenever desired, or arrange with Companies or Con- 


tractors for their use. All communications will receive prompt attention. 


ALFRED MARSH & CO., 241 Broadway, New York, 
Engineers and Contractors for the Erection of Private and Public Rosin or Coal Gas-Works. 
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ROBERT JONES. | 
' 


STONES c& LENNIG. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


[ JOSEPH LENNIG. 


CUSTOMER METERS (Wet and Dry), STATION-METERS, EXPERIMENTAL METERS, 


Show-Meters, Meter-Provers, Burner-Provers, Pressure-Registers, Pressure-Indicators, Pressure-Gauges, Mercury-Cups, 
Governors, Ceontre=Seals, c&c., c&c. , 


Nos, 313 and 315 NEW MARKET STREET, above VINE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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TO )  GAS-LI GHT, COMPANIES, GAS ENGINEERS ‘AND GAS WORK BUILDERS. 


An experience of over ‘fourteen years gives us confidence in calling attention to the superior instruments, both Dry and Wet, we are now manufacturing. 

Our materials are of the best in use; the strictest attention is given to workmanship, and we guarantee entire satisfaction to all purchasers, pledging ourselves te 
fidelity and promptness, Our establishment is open for inspection, and we respectfully challenge superiority of workmanship. : 

Meters for use in New York will be sealed by the Inspector of that State. 








MORRIS, TASKER & CO., 
PASCAL IRON WORKS, 


[Established 1821.] 
PHILADELPHIA, 


MANUFACTURE 
WROUGHT IRON WELDED TUBES, 
For Gas, Steam or Water. 


LAP-WELDED BOILER FLUES. 
Galvanized Wrought Iron Tubes. 
ARTESIAN WELL PIPES, 

Of Wrought or Cast Iron, screwed together, flush inside and out. 
Gas Works Castings, 
RETORT AND BENCH CASTINGS FOR COAL GAS WORKS, 
CAST IRON STREET MAINS, 
Bends, Branches, Drips, &c. 


Gas and Steam Fitters’ Tools, &c. 


STEPHEN MORRIS, 
THOMAS T. TASKER, JR., 











CHAS, WHEELER, 
STEPHEN P. M. TASKER. 


GEORGE H. KITCHEN & CO., . 
MANUFACTURERS OF FIXTURES 
FOR GAS LIGHT PURPOSES, : 
WOOD'S BUILDING, 


No. 561 Broadway, New York, 
Office of the Inspector of Gas Meters for the State of New York. 


NEW YORK FIRE-BRICK MANUFACTORY. 
Branch Works at Kreischerville, Staten \Island. 
f B. KREISCHER & CO., 
Office, 56 Goerck St., cor. Delancy St., New York. 


Gas House Tiles and Fire Bricks of all shapes and sizes. Fire 
Mortar, Clay, and Sand articles of every description made to order 
at the shortest notice. 

H. Maurer, 


B. KRgIscuER, 
LOCKE & CRAIGIE, 
PLUMBERS AND GAS-FITTERS, 
‘ No. 12 East Twentieth Street, New York. 








A. Weser. 





LOCKE, CRAIGIE & CO,, 


Gas-Fittings, Chandeliers, Brackets, Globes, &c. 
‘ No. 927 Broadway, New York. 
&@™ Particular attention paid to country work. 











8S. V. MERRICK, J. VAUGHAN MERRICK. W. H. MERRICK. 


SOUTHWARK FOUNDRY, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


MERRICK & SONS, Engineers, 
MANUFACTURERS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


GAS MACHINERY, 
Retorts, Bench Castings, Condensers, Washers, Scrubbers, Wet or 
Dry Lime Purifiers, Coke Wagons, Fire Tools, Wrought Iron Grate 
Bars, Gas-holders, either telescopic or single, with suspension 
frames complete; Wrought Iron Roof Frames, for iron or slate; 
Stop Cocks, Exhausters, Steam Pumps, Boilers and Tanks, Steam or 
Hand Air Pumps for proving Street Mains, Centre Seals, Governors, 
Wrought or Cast Iron Lime Sieves for Purifiers, Purifier Hoisting 

Machines, &c., &c. 
Address— 





MERRICK & SONS, 
5th and Washington Streets, 
Philadelphia. 





GAS APPARATUS FOR OARS. 
Ss. B. BOWLES, 
No. 12 GOLD STREET, NEW YORE, 


MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN 
Railroad Supplicecs, 
Including Gas Apparatus for Cars, of the most improved design. 

Patent Pyro Clay Gas Retorts, 
THOS. HOADLEY, Parenter, 

Wishes to call the attention of Gas Engineers to 
these Retorts as a very superior article. 
REFERENCES : 
Gas-Light Works, Buffalo, N. Y. 
_ Cleveland, O. 
= Detroit, Mich. 
THOS. HOADLEY, 
834 Front street, Cleveland, O. 


TIFFANY & CO., 

JEWELLERS AND IMPORTERS OF 
ELEGANT ARTISTIC PARIS GAS CHANDELIERS, 
BRACKETS, PENDENTS, &C., IN BRONZE AND GILT. 

No. 550 Broadway, New York. 


NEW YORK BELTING AND PACKING CO. 


MANUFACTURERS UNDER GOODYEAR’S PATENT, OF 
VULCANIZED RUBBER FABRICS, 
ADAPTED TO MECHANICAL PURPOSES, 

MACHINE BELTING, STEAM PACKING, HOSE, 
GAS FITTING, &o. 


Nos. 37 and 38 Park Row, New Yerk. 
JOHN H. CHEEVER, Treasurer. 











BERGEN IRON WORKS.—BEastablished 1833. 
R. A. BRICK, : 
Manufacturers of Cast Iron Water and Gas Pipes. 
Retorts, Pipes, dc. &c.. always on hand, 
OFFICE, - - - + =- - 109 LEONARD STREET, NEW YORK 





HARRIS & BROTHER'S 
Improved Dry Gas-MVWMeter, 
Patented May 17th and 3i1st, 1859, 
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GAS-METERS AND GAS-APPARATUS, 
No. 1117 Cherry St., Philadelphia. 


JOHN COOK & CO.,, 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE BEST BLACK INK. 


It will not Corrode the pen nor mould in the ink-stand. 
A GENERAL ASSORTMENT OF STATIONERY ALWAYS ON HARD. 
No. 42 Cedar Street, N. Ve 


F. A. SABBATON, 
Albany; Ne Wes 
GAS ENGINEER AND NTRACTOR. 
COAL AND ROSIN WORKS 
Of any capacity constructed on the most approved plans, 
Refer to CHARLES Rooms, Esq., Fogh Sm Gas- + it Co., N.Y. 
Engineer Brooklyn Gas Oo, 


MANUFFACTURERS OF EVERY D&SCRIPTION OF 
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H. PuMPELLY, e 
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SAMUEL DOWN, 


Nos. 340, 342, 344 & 346 West Twenty-second Street, North River, 


NEW YORK CITY, 


MANUFACTURER OF WET AND DRY PATENT GAS METERS, 


Pressure Registers, Pressure Indicators and Gauges, Station, Show, 

Customer, and Experimental Meters, Centre or Hydraulic Valves, Governors, 
lompensators for Exhausters, and the Standard Testing Gas Ffolders* for Proving Meters, 
mow used in the State of New York in compliance with an ict of the Legislature. Also, 
Bunsen’s Photometer, with complete Apparatus for working the same. 








S. Down being a practical meehanic, and having given his entire attention for the past eighteen years to the manufacture and improvement of 
“Yas Meters, claims, without fear of contradiction, a superiority for the Gas Meters manufactured by him over all others in this country and Europe. 


Al! Meters manufactured by him are tested and sealed by the Gas Meter Inspector of the State appointed by the Governor under the act of the 
ast Legislature. 


S. Down avails himself of this occasion to place all Gas-light Companies on their guard against parties who are industriously endeavoring to 
Introduce to their notice Patent Dry Meters, as they are attempted imitations of his own They are likely to deceive only those unfamiliar with the con- 
struction of Meters ; but by others who have given attention to the subject, it will be readily observed that the meters referred to have been constructed 
without regard to correct principles. He would invite comparison between the lately Parenrep Eccentric Sie Vatve attached to his Dry Merer, 
and the ordinary Rotary Vatve introduced by other parties. The Rotary Vatve was first adopted in England twenty years since, and finally aban- 
doned to give place to the Ecornrric Rorary Vatve of Hyams’. This, though considered at the time an improvement on the old valves, has not 
proved as satisfactory in its working as was anticipated. The Eccentric Sue Vatve introduced by Mr. Down accomplishes all that has, for so long 
a time, been sought after. The action of this Valve is so perfect that the Meter to which it is attached will not vary in its registration more than one- 
half of one per cent. under pressure equal to a column of water varying from two-tenths of an inch to two inches and five-tenths. The seat of the valve 
will always remain free from any deposit while the Meter is at work, as its peculiar motion thoroughly cleanses both valve and seat ; at the same time it 
removes all liability of leakage, as it is impossible for either valve or seat to wear unevenly. ‘ 

Hitherto, objections have been made against the use of Dry Meters, occasioned by the accumulation of condensable matter from the gas in the 
— chambers, thus affecting the registration of the Meter and injuring the leather of the diaphragms. ms 

r. Down has lately patented an improvement in this respect which effectually remedies this serious evil. It is accomplished by the addition of 
s drip-pipe, or hollow tube, attached to both inlet and outlet pipes of the Meter, and so arranged that all condensation is arrested outside the measuring 
thambers. When the accumulation reaches a certain point, the flow of gas is stopped, and the condensable matter must be removed before the lights 
an be restored. With the addition of these improvements, Mr. Down does not hesitate to offer his Meter as the most perfect instrument yet devised for 
he measurement of gases. As a further and practically conclusive proof of the superiority of Mr. Down’s Parent Eccentric Ste Vatve Dry 
fzrer, he would simply state that a number of them have been in constant use for a period of over rive years, during which time they have never 
en once removed for repairs, and are to this day in perfect order. The Gas Companies of New York, which have these Meters in use, are referred 
© in substantiation of this statement.. 

The Paotomerer and accompanying apparatus manufactured. by S. Down, is the same as that now used in England by the most eminent gas 
angineers and chemists, and is conceded to be the most accurate instrument yet introduced for determining the illuminating power of a gas. . The appa- 
atus comprises a Grapuatep Bar furnished with a Bunsen paper screen, a Canpte Srarr, and Lamp Pittar, Exeprrmment Meter, Reeuiator, two 


>REssURE Gavuaes, a Minute Ciock, and a Batance for weighing the candle. To parties making application, Mr. Down will forward printed direc-° 


ions for arranging a Puoromerser Room and rules for working the apparatus ; and, if desired, will furnish competent persons to superintend the arrange- 
nent of the room. Standard Sperm Candles and Paper Screens forwarded to any part of the country on application. 


PATENT ECCENTRIC SLIDE VALVE DRY METER AND DRIP-PIPE. 
SAMUEL DOWN, PATENTEE AND SOLE MANUFACTURER 


Fig. 1 is a plan view, and 
Tig. 2 a side view. 

A is the inlet or supply- Fie.1. 
ripe. B is the concentric 
diding valve, constructed 
vith a centre vent and circu- 
ar gas canal, formed in the 
.wnder-side of the valve, be- 
tween two concentric rings, 
vy a continuous groove, mak- 
ng a complete circle. B is 
also constructed with a pis- 
von, which has a fixed point 
at bracket C. This piston is 


ing done full duty, and in 
the act of being exhaled for 
consumption. 

Immediately on the outer 
and inner sides of circular 
gas canal is a set or two rows 
of gas ports, consisting of 
three of each marked 1, 38, 
and 5, interior, and three 
marked 2, 4, and 6, exterior, 
I BP and antagonistic to the inte- 
rior ports. Each pair of an- 
tagonistic ports are on the 
same respective sides, and 


i 




















the centre of equipoise, equi- : each ina line with its fellow, 
— cet eanlon oy a Fie By, : pointing to or radiating from 

on, and prevents B from a the centre of B, which per- 
possibility of rotating or be- mitsthe direct and reverse 


ing displaced, and better se- 
cures its uniform eccentric 
slide motion. The gas from 
A is received directly into 
the gas canal in B, at this 
central point of equilibrium, 
and does not communicate 
with the centre B until hav- pin, F, double-jointed levers, 
G, vertical shafts, H, and diaphragms, I, with their relative connections and operations, are all well known, and need not be explained or described, except that the 
vertical shaft, S, has a pivot point or centre of support at its lower end, which is important, owing to the extreme subtlety of the gas and consequent delicate pressure 
upon the parta. It is essential that all the moving parts should be nicely adjusted and fixed upon, or at, permanent centres, else they are liable to twist, or cant, and 
arrest action altogether or produce irregularity. 
M is the outlet pipe to the consumers, leading from the upper interior gas chamber, L, while K"' is the exterior gas chamber. 


» 2 also shows a sectional view of the arrangement for collecting the condensation in the outlet as well as the inlet pipes. It will be readily understood, and 
has been heretofore referred to as the Pareyt Darr-Pirr. 


a gaspipes, 1, (lead- 
ing to and from the exterior 
' gas chambers,) to be made 


‘ straight. 
L The short crank, D, verti- 
4 cal shaft, S, with the long 
crank, E, and vertical crank- 












































* The standard of measurement of this Gas Holder is given by Professors Torrey, of the U.S, Assay Office; Joy, of Columbia Collegs; Gunns, of the Free 
Academy, with several other distinguished scientific gentlemen. 
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